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GOOD WORK IN THE 
WILDS OF PARAGUAY 


Three young doctors and their hospital 

"Three doctors have just completed 15 years of unpaid work 
x in a remote part of Paraguay, South America. The story 
goes back to the days of the Second World War when a group 
of more than 300 people, many of them refugees to England 
from Nazi Germany, were living on a “farm in the Cotswolds. 
From there they moved to Paraguay. 


The three young doctors m the 
party began at once to start a 
hospital in a primitive ranch build¬ 
ing in the district of Primavera. 
At one end of this long building 
they set up a clinic and a few beds. 
Today it is a well-equipped hospi¬ 
tal with 35 beds, and the three 
young, men are treating 10.000 
patients each year. Many of the 
patients come in on donkeys. 

Snake bites cause many of the 
hospital’s emergency calls. Some¬ 
one gallops in to say that a cattle 
rancher, perhaps, has been bitten 
by a snake in the bush, and a 
doctor goes out, also on horseback, 
to attend him. The hospital has 
giadually taught the people how 
important it .is to send to the 
hospital at once when such an 
accident occurs. 

How to take medicine has to be 
explained in Spanish or Guarani. 
At first, bottles of medicine were 
marvels of wonder to the country 
dwellers here, and were often kept 
unopened just to be admired. But 
now the bottles are often emptied 
at one gulp instead of in the proper 
doses. 


Local homes are little more 
than a single room and veranda 
with a thatched roof. The un¬ 
glazed windows are covered with 
rickety . shutters which make the 
homes very dark, and, at some 
times of the year, very moist and 
warm—the kind of atmosphere in 
which diseases such as tuberculosis 
thrive. 

Clothing is scarce. Usually the 
men have just one pair of trousers 
and one shirt which they wear all 
the. year round. Often there is 
only one blanket in the house, be¬ 
longing to father, and he shares it 
with the family. Most children 
wear no clothes at all until they 
are* four or five, and in winter 
they often have chills and bron¬ 
chitis. 

The three young doctors who 
have worked all this time with 
neither salary nor holidays are part 
of the Society of Brothers who 
again have settlements in England 
and in Germany. Their aim is 
to practise the teachings of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and they 
are certainly doing this in Paraguay 
in a very practical manner. 


POST OFFICE GETTING READY 
FOR THE RUSH 


The General Post Office is now 
yetting into its Christmas stride 
and is already handling thousands 
°| parcels, letters, and cards for 
distant overseas places like Burma, 
Hji. and French Equatorial 

Africa which take a long time to 

r reach by sea and land. From now 
i'ii the Post Office will become 
increasingly busy and very soon it 
will be recruiting another 150,000 
men and women to help with the 
annual rush. This will mean alto¬ 
gether half a million staff. 

More staff and more traffic 
mean more vehicles and more 

Gildings. Therefore, the Post 
Office will be hiring halls, school 
buildings, and other places where 
Christmas mail can be dealt with. 

The Post Office has 26,000 

motor vans but these will be far 
Irom sufficient, and in all towns 
an d cities the local head post¬ 
master will hire furniture remov¬ 
ing, vans, motor coaches, horse- 
drawn vans/ trucks, and perhaps 
m some very out of the way 
Pmces, donkey carts and even 

perambulators. 


In preparation for Christmas, 
millions of mail bags, some new, 
others which had been repaired 
and cleaned, will be brought out 
from store for their annual use. 

When the temporary staff is re¬ 
cruited they must be trained. They 
must be taught how to do simple 
sorting, how to deliver the mail 
from door to door, and how to 
make reports where necessary. 
This is quite a big preliminary 
job, and the more thoroughly it is 
done the more likely is the vast 
Christmas mail to flow smoothly. 

Post Office officials are wonder¬ 
ing whether there will be less 
Christmas mail this year because 
of the increased postage rates. 
Parcel traffic may be affected, be¬ 
cause the increases are fairly steep, 
but there should be no falling off 
in Christmas cards because they 
can still be sent with a 2d. stamp, 
if not weighing more than two 
ounces. The tendency will be for 
people to send smaller cards to 
save postage. The bigger cards— 
they seem to get bigger every year 
—are certain to be fewer. 



On the saddle 

An experienced rider, 15- 
year-old Brenda Dyos of 
Virginia Water, Surrey, in¬ 
tends to be just as good on 
the saddle as in it. She is 
practising trick riding for 
next season’s horse shows 
and gymkhanas. 

!ROADS UNDER 

I BRUSSELS. 

A new road network is beiqg 
completed in Brussels for next 
year’s World Fair there. Jt will 
help to keep the extra amount of 
traffic flowing smoothly, for the 
authorities expect 40 million 
visitors. 

The World Fair is the first of its 
kind since the war. 

The tunnels, being built on the 
cut-and-cover principle, are being 
dug on the site of the moat which 
used to surround the city. Many 
years ago this was filled with sand, 
and built on. 


LAST OF TOE JAMBOREE 
VISITORS 

The last of the Jamboree visitors 
to leave Britain, the New Zealand 
contingent of 130 Scouts, are now 
on their way home in the liner 
Rangitata. They are returning 
with wonderful memories, for dur¬ 
ing a stay of nearly four months 
on this side of the world they 
have been busy travelling. 

The Scout who went farthest 
north from Britain was a Welling¬ 
ton boy who reached the North 
Cape in Norway; farthest south 
was reached by a Scoutmaster 
who went to Barcelona; another 
Scoutmaster achieved farthest east 
by going to Helsinki; and the 
farthest west record was set up by 
a party who visited Killarney. 

Eight of them are remaining in 
this country for a time, and of 
these some have taken jobs. 

But for 28 of the Scouts in the 
Rangitata holidays are definitely 
over—they are taking examina¬ 
tions on board. 


BIRDS BITE BOOKS 

Most people like to sec blue tits 
in the garden. They are attractive 
| little birds, but also destructive: 
i their habit of ripping off milk- 
] bottle tops is well known. But in 
• the Fishburn Park district of 
Whitby they have tried a more 
daring pastime—entering open 
windows to strip wallpaper and 
tear books. 

One resident returned to find 
that blue tits had nearly demol- 
| ished the middle pages of a book 
| he had left lying open. It was a 
| library book and he had to pay 
! for a new one. t 

t -- 

SCHOOL FOR GROUNDSMEN 

Hertfordshire Education Com- 
j mittee is to train boys as grounds- 
| men for school playing-fields. Boys 
j will be engaged at 15 and will 
| receive three years' training at 
j secondary schools, ground main- 
j tenance depots, and in gardens«nd 
workshops. 


; (c) The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 1957 
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NATO MEETING IN 
PARIS 


Plans for new 


in the west 


unity 

Heads of the 15 member nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation (NATO) are to-meet in Paris next 
month. It will be perhaps the most important meeting of 
Western statesmen for nearly 40 years, and the C N Diplo¬ 
matic Correspondent here explains why. 
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nriiK presence of President Eisen¬ 
hower will stress the impor¬ 
tance of this NATO meeting. No 
American President has visited 
Europe since President Truman 
attended the Potsdam Conference 
in 1945. when the Second World 
War was ending. Under the 
American Constitution, only an 
urgent reason would permit the 
President to travel so far from his 
country. 

Urgent the reason is; for at last 
a real effort is to be made to pool 
the military and economic re¬ 
sources of the West to face the 
growing challenge of Communism. 

DEMONSTRATION OF UNITY 

Now let us consider the chief 
reason for the forthcoming meet¬ 
ing. The initiative for this NATO 
’’grand counsel** came from Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower and Mr. Mac¬ 
millan in their Washington talks 
last month. These two statesmen 
believe a demonstration of real 
unity by the West may restrain 
Russia's leaders from actions likely 
to lead to war. 

Hitherto, Britain and the United 
States have borne the brunt of 
Western defence, financially and 
militarily. At the same time they 
have striven to keep up the living 
standards of their peoples. 

The Russians, on the other hand, 
seem less concerned with the living 
standards of their people than in 
confronting the world with a show 


Wind-power 



An electric plant powered by the 
wind has been made at JL)eIv- 
Ihrahim in Algcriu. It is hoped 
dial the annual power output 
will be laU.UOO kilowatts. 


of power. The wonderful rocket 
devices which enabled them to 
launch artificial satellites into Space 
have provided all mankind with 
ample evidence of this power. 

The western nations have been 
temporarily outmatched. Britain 
and the United States are not dis¬ 
mayed, however; they believe the 
Soviet challenge must be accepted 
boldly. But they cannot do every¬ 
thing themselves. They must 
gather their allies around them. 
Hence the idea that resources 
should be pooled to meet the chal¬ 
lenge. 

For defence purposes many of 
the NATO countries are now 
making the same weapons. But 
some make them better than 
others, and this duplication is 
wasteful in the present situation. 
The aim is therefore to co-ordin¬ 
ate all their efforts. 

MAIN AIM 

Under the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Act certain nuclear secrets cannot 
be shared. So the President has 
undertaken to ask Congress to 
amend the Act so that they can be 
shared. 

All this is hopeful, though not 
easy to carry out. But there is no 
problem created by mankind which 
cannot be solved by men. The 
main aim is to strengthen defences, 
and thus to preserve peace. 

How will this affect us individu¬ 
ally? Some signs were given in 
the two-day economic debate with 
which the Commons heralded their 
return from the summer recess last 
month, just after the Washington 
conference. 

Mr. Thorneycroft, the Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer, made it clear 
that we had been spending too much 
and would have to economise cx- 
j cept on essentials. One of those 
| essentials (together with nuclear 
power stations and roads) is tech¬ 
nical education. We have fallen 
behind Russia in this, and can no 
longer afford to lag. 

ECONOMIC STRENGTH 

It has always been true that if 
we pay ourselves too much for 
doing too little we shall make our¬ 
selves poorer. Wc arc now' feeling 
the effects of that process. 

Unless Britain is strong econom¬ 
ically—that is, unless she has a 
thriving export trade (because as a 
nation she lives by exports) she 
cannot play her part in what the 
President of the U.S. and the 
British Premier have jointly called 
"community security”. 

Community security, or collec¬ 
tive security, call it what we may. 
To maintain it. NATO needs single- 
mindedness and team work. And 
that is the reqson for the forth-, 
j coming conference in Paris. 


Out in all 

weathers 

It is just ten years since the 
I British Ocean Weather Ships began 
j their work, and an article in the 
Meteorological Magazine provides 
some little-known information 
about this service. 

The first ship was Weather 
Observer—formerly the Flower 
Class corvette Marguerite—and it 
went to its station in the North 
Atlantic just over ten years ago. 
This was followed by Weather 
Recorder in 1951, and then 
Weather Watcher. The last of 
this little fleet of four. Weather 
Explorer, went into service in 
1952. 

They operate from their base 
at Greenock, working in rotation 
with French, Dutch, and Nor¬ 
wegian vessels. 

Upper air observations up to 
50,000 feet are made, and it is not 
very often that the meteorologists, 
of whom there are seven on 
board, are prevented by adverse 
conditions from doing their work. 
Altogether there are 53 men in the 
crew of each ship, and among 
them they do oceanography work, 
seismic experiments, and magnetic 
observations. They also provide 
air-sea rescue facilities and navi¬ 
gational aids to aircraft. 


Points win 



Roger Crundcn, 13, of Winch- 
more Hill, North London, grows 
cacti as a hobby and lias 100 
plants. Although he has been 
growing them for only a year, 
his exhibits won three prizes in 
the junior section of the London' 
Cactus Club’s show the other day. 


LIFTS FOR SHIPS 

Russian engineers have designed 
two huge lifts which can raise or 
lower ships to different levels far 
more quickly than any system of 
locks. 

One of the lifts, to be built at 
the new Krasnoyarsk dam on the 
Yenisei, in eastern Russia, can 
handle loads of up to 12,000 tons. 
A huge metal chamber (containing 
water) suspended by nearly 400 
cables inside a giant concrete tower 
500 feet high, can raise or lower a 
ship nearly 350 feet, almost the 
height of St. Paul's Cathedral. It 
can do this manoeuvre in about 
ten minutes, twelve times as 
quickly as a system of locks. 

Another type of lift has been 
designed for the Bratsk dam on the 
Angara, near Irkutsk. Drawn by 
electric locomotives, this will haul 
ships up or do.yn a mile-lung in¬ 
cline at 120 feet ; minute. 


News from 

The Fuel Research Station set 
up at Greenwich 40 years ago is to 
be replaced by a new £750,000 
station at Stevenage, Hertfordshire. 

UNDER ARCTIC ICE 

The American atomic submarine, 
Nautilus, recently spent five and a 
half days under the Arctic icc, and 
reached a point only 180 nautical 
miles from the North Pole. 

Flamsteed House, original home 
of the Greenwich Royal Observa¬ 
tory, is to be opened to the public 
as an extension to the National 
Maritime Museum. 

The ancient stadium at 0}ympia i 
Greece, scene of the original Olym¬ 
pic Games, is to be excavated and 
restored next year. 

Britain had over one million 
visitors during the first nine 
months of this year—a record. 

ORDER FOR BRITAIN 

A £30,000.000 order for a power 
station in the Argentine has been 
obtained by a British company. 

The century-old Colour of the 
Russian Imperial Grenadier 
Guards, smuggled out of Russia 
after the 1917 revolution, was re¬ 
cently presented to our own 
Grenadier Guards. 

The English Speaking Union of 
the Commonwealth is to award 13 
scholarships during 1958 for Brit¬ 
ish teachers to visit the United 
States. 


Everywhere 

A new travelling exhibition ,|[ lJs ' 
trating Uganda is on view at tii * 
Imperial Institute, London. 
December 1. It will beci n a to„ r 
of the country at Manchester nev, 
January. M 

A complete’ factory, Horlh 
3,000,000 dollars (£1,070,000). j s 
being shipped from the United 
States to Dublin. It will produce 
tools and chrome steel furniture. 

LONG FLIGHT 

The first non-stop flight lv. a 
commercial aircraft from Honolulu 
to Sydney, 5175 miles, was recently 
carried out by a new Super Con¬ 
stellation in 22 hours 18 minutes. 

A three-tier pulpit has been in¬ 
stalled in a new church at Hatfield 
New Town. Services will be con¬ 
ducted from the lower one. lessons 
read from the middle one. and 
sermons preached from the tipper 
one. 

Two budgerigars that escaped at 
Nottingham have been observed 
for Several weeks by bird watchers 
at Netherfield. The budgerigars 
are living with linnets in an ash 
plantation. They seem unaffected 
by the cold and are not attacked 
by other birds. 

NEW BREED 

In the mountains of Tadzhikistan . 
in the U.S.S.R., a new breed of 
cattle called Kutas has been pro¬ 
duced. The animals are a cross 
between ordinary cows and moun¬ 
tain yaks. 


Build Mum and Dad 
a fine new house 
this Christmas with 

MINIBRIX ... 

and right through 
the year you will get 
hours of enjoyment 
building castles 
and cottages, 
farmhouses and 
factories, schools 
and stations, also 
hundreds of other fine 
models with MINIBRIX— 
the all-rubber 
interlocking bricks. 

• hygienic and safe 

• HARMLESS TO FURNITURE 1§ 

• UNBREAKABLE 

• ALMOST EVERLASTING 




REGISTERED TRADE MARK 

Obtainable at all leading stores and toy shop 

PREM0 RUBBER CO. LTD • PETERSFIELD 
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SOME CORNER OF A 
FOREIGN FIELD 

Nearly 5000 British Common¬ 
wealth soldiers were killed in the 


Algeria 


and Tunisia campaign 


(Uirine the Second World War, and 
?900 of them lie buried in the 
Modjez-cl-Bab cemetery among the 
hills some 40 miles from the city 
of Tunis. The rest have no known 
.-raves, but a memorial to them 
i*/to be unveiled in the cemetery 
n cKi Saturday by General Sir 
Kenneth Anderson. Relatives of 
the men commemorated will be 
there on a pilgrimage, arranged by 
the British Legion. 

On a wall facing the Cross of 
Sacrifice, which is part of the 
memorial, is this inscription: On 
this famous battleground of the 
ancient world two armies con- 
veiized from the west and the east 
in die year 1943 to set free North 
Africa and make open the way for 
the assault upon Southern Europe. 


MEDAL FOR A BRAVE 
DRIVER 

The British Empire Medal has 
been awarded to Army transport 
driver. Malcolm Bignall, who 
stayed at his post and saved a 
Hampshire village from disaster. 
On June 8, he was driving a trans¬ 
porter with a Centurion tank 
aboard and while travelling down 
a steep hill towards Hurstbourne 
Tarrant, found that his brakes had 
failed. It was a desperate situation. 

Telling his co-driver to jump, he 
remained at the wheel. Then, as 
the citation of the award recounts: 
“He managed to slew the vehicle 
■ round and avoid the village. In the 
resultant crash he was seriously in¬ 
jured. He saved extensive damage 
to property and probably saved 
injuries and loss of life in the 
siihge/’ 


THIS KIND WORLD 

Michael Talbot, of Chesterfield, 
while serving in the Navy, fell 
down a hatchway in H.M.S. 
Undine, and was told by his { 
doctors that he might never walk 
again. 

He was taken to hospital, and 
the authorities wrote to Chester¬ 
field Town Council, who set about 
finding a house for him and his 
young wife. The Council found 
them a flat, and spent £60 in adapt¬ 
ing it—widening doors to admit 
the necessary wheelchair, fitting 
hand-rails and suspending chains 
so that Michael can pull himself 
about the house. They are going 
to add a garage. 

In the meantime, Michael's old 
shipmates and sailors from three 
other ships had a whip-round and 
bought Michael a car fitted with 
special hand controls which he can 
manage easily. It cost £500. 











POISON THAT HEALS 

Curare is the name of a deadly 
poison obtained from plants. It has 
a paralysing effect and v/as com¬ 
monly used by South American 
Indians to poison their arrows. 
Now it can be produced in the 
laboratory, not to kill, but to heal. 
' The discoverer is an Italian 
scientist. Professor Daniel Bovet, 
celebrated in medical circles for his 
work in producing drugs and 
anaesthetics which have no harm¬ 
ful effects. He has been awarded 
the latest Nobel Prize for Physi¬ 
ology and Medicine. 



DEAL HAS A FINE 
NEW PIER 

The historic town of Deal in 
Kent has a grand new pier. 1000 
feet long and with a promenade 
deck of 900 feet. It has cost 
! £200.000. and is to be opened next 
Tuesday by the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Deal's previous pier was 
destroyed, like many other piers, 
as an anti-invasion measure. 

The first pier at Deal, 250 feet 
long, was built in 1838. and appears 
on a painting by Turner. It was 
the first rival to the earliest pier 
built at Brighton in 1821. De¬ 
signed by Sir John Rennie and 
built of wood, it cost £12.000. but 
before long it fell a victim to 
attacks of the sea-worm and to 
storm and was sold by auction in 
1860 for £50. 

In 1861 The Deal and Walmer 


! Pier Company was incorporated tc: 

! make a pier 1000 feet long, de¬ 
scribed as “an iron promenade 
and landing pier." The pier was 
opened.' though still incomplete, 
in 1864. and lasted till the war. 


HIGH JUMP 

A U.S. Air Force pilot was 
picked up by a British cruiser in 
the Mediterranean after baling out 
when his plane was nearly six 
miles high. He had been in his 
rubber dinghy for several hours, 
but was in good fettle. 


New training ship 

This fine picture is of the Halcyon, an 80-foot ketch owned 
by the Southampton University School of Navigation- as she 
sails in the Solent. The Halcyon replaces the famous 
Moyana, the training ship lost in the Channel after winning 
the international sailing race from Torbay to Lisbon last year. 


SERVICE FOR MOTORISTS 

Motorists in seven cities can now 
use a new' telephone service to find 
out what road conditions are like 
during bad weather. The reports 
will be compiled by the Auto¬ 
mobile Association and recorded 
by the GiP.O. The number to dial 
in London. Birmingham. Man¬ 
chester, and Liverpool is ASK 
6611; and in Edinburgh. Glasgow, 
and Cardiff merely 938. 



ON THE HIGHEST 
POINT IN EUROPE 

Mount Elbruz, an extinct 
volcano in the Caucasus and the 
highest mountain in Europe 
(18,400 feet), has recently been 
climbed by Mrs. Joyce Dunsheath 
of Abinger Hammer, Surrey. She 
is believed to be the first English¬ 
woman ever to climb this mountain 
and is the first foreigner the 
Russians have allowed to do so 
for 20 years. 

The Russians provided her with 
a down suit and furlined mittens, 
and two of their experienced 
climbers went with her. Weather 
conditions on the mountain were 
bad. with icy winds and tempera¬ 
tures which at one lime were below 
zero. 

j Mrs. Dunsheu.th, who is 54. ?et 
I out with her two companions on 
i the last stage of their ascent from 
[ a refuge 13,000 feet up. Fro n 
i there the climb to the top and 
i back took 13 hours. 


Seeing England on foot 

These two Australian girls, Brenda Lester of Melbourne and 
Winnie Hitch of Perth, are trying a walking tour of England. 
Here they are seen in the beautiful countryside around 
Bourton-on-the-Water in Gloucestershire. 


HONOURING THE 
SPITFIRE MAN 

A memorial to a man whose 
genius helped save Britain in the 
early days of the War has bean 
unveiled by Group Captain 
Douglas Bader at Hanley, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 

The man was R. J. Mitchell, the 
designer of the Spitfire. The 
memorial is a £60,000 youth centre, 
built by means of a fund started 
15 years ago by the Lord Mayor 
of Stoke. 


THE FAMOUS D0-Y0U-KN0W BOOKS 


JUST THE 
JOB FOR 
CHRISTMAS! 



I 20 VOLUME LIBRARY 
COMPLETE IN STURDY BOOKCASE 
FOR ONLY 10'- DOWN 


Simply send 10/-* together with the completed coupon below 
and you will quickly receiye the magnificent boms library of 
uniformly bound books. Snugly packed in sturdy woodgrain 
pattern bookcase. These first 20 volumes, although complete 
in themselves, can form the nucleus of an ever-expanding 
collection of “ Specialist ’’ books—you will be told about 
new titles in the series as they are published, and the book¬ 
case is designed comfortably to hold a further 6 or 8 titles. 
Get your Postal or Money Order, fill in the coupon and post 
it off now. Should you not be completely satisfied when you 
receive the books return them (in their original packing) 
and your initial payment (and postage) wilf be returned to 
you immediately. 

* Total deferred purchase price for bookcase 3nd 20 books 
£3 0s. Od. Cast price within S days £2 10s. Od. 





20 

. SEPARATE | 
44 PAGE BOOKS 
ALL ABOUT PETS. 
STAMPS. ENGINES. 
BIRDS, FLOWERS, 1 
ROCKETS, SHIPS. 
HORSES, MOTOR- i 
CARS, DOGS. CATS, ' 
MODELS,SOLDIERS, 

I TREES - AND A , 
1 HOST OF OTHER 
HOBBY SUBJECTS 


THERES ROOM 
IN THE CASE 
FOR SEVERAL 
EXTRA VOLUMES. 
NEW TITLES AT 
3/- EACH POST 
e PKG FREE AS 
PUBLISHED, OR 
7/S EACH FROM 
YOUR LOCAL I 
BOOKSELLER ’ 


TO: PERRY COLOUR EO0K5 LTD. 

II BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHl, LONDON. W.C.2. 

Here is my initial deposit of 10'-. Please send me the D.Y K book¬ 
case unit containing 20 volumes, and, if satisfied. I wilt complete the 
deferred purchase with a further five monthly payments of 10 - 
(making a total of C3 0s. Od. in all) or, alternatively, remit the Cash 
prtce within 8 days £2 10s. Od. If not satisfied I will return the book¬ 
case and books immediately and get my deposit and postage back. 

ci/— fsj ati i r r (Parent’s signature if 

SIGNATURE. you ore under 21.) 

NAME (Block Letters)... 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 

BRITAIN’S FIRST PLANETARIUM Puppet with her 

Looking backwards and forwards into the night sky telephone number 


J^atrick Moore, who is well 
known to both evening and 
afternoon viewers for his BBC 
series The Sky at Night, is to give 
a preview of Britain's first 
planetarium next Saturday. He 
tells me he has also arranged with 
the BBC to follow up this late 
night appearance with an afternoon 
talk about it in December for 
Children's T V. 

When I spoke to him at his East 
(iiinstead home he was most en¬ 
thusiastic about this project, which 
he describes as literally a theatre 
of the stars where the acting is 
done by celestial bodies instead of 
people. 

The planetarium is to be installed 
beneath an immense copper dome 


is supported on 12 main pillars, 
each of which is carried on a 
“star” of five other pillars going 
down 57 feet below the ground. 
Each pillar supports a loading'of 
180 tons. 

When the projectors have been 
installed by the German firm of 
Zeiss there will be room for 547 
people in the theatre. 

The planetarium theatre will, 1 
understand, be open daily to the 
public and expert lecturers will be 
in attendance to guide you through 
the heavens. What will you see? 

In the first place, from the 
specially-designed seats, you will 
have the impression of being out¬ 
side under the night sky on a 
beautiful night. Because the tracks 



London’s new planetarium 


now being built on- a bombed site 
alongside Madame Tussaud's in 
London. It has-29,000 parts, and 
when completed next spring it will 
be able to look.. backward and 
forward in time. 

This planetarium is the biggest 
of its kind in the Commonwealth. 
The building .will be 83 feet in 
height and the diameter 'of the 
copper dome 63 feet. The dome 


of the stars can be plotted back¬ 
wards and forwards in time, the 
technicians can set up a sky exactly 
as it was on, say, the night that 
Jesus was born. 

Alternatively you can sec the 
wonderful effect of the total eclipse 
of the sun by the moon when the 
mists around it arc visible, shot by 
red flames. In actuality you could 
not see this until 1999. 


BxttiRo/l GUITARS 

l pmsiomw scM-tceS*- 

i rnrri beginners 

- * rnttlGUfTARSHSTEM 
l - STRUM IMMEOiATBLy! 

\ A fantastic shortage o£ 
Guitars duo to the great 
rock 'a*’ roll, calypso, aud 
skiffle rage. Just try to buy 
one of this type. Wo have 
1,000 only — get yours 
({uirkly. - Full size popular 
pi*'drum Style. Jiaudsomely polished or twu- 
toii'-. Sup« r tri.-ldc aud full bass. Warm 
responses. Solo or band, so play it for 
ya u n ;e/f; <low’t Ic-t us fry to deseribe superb 
(iuitar. I'roffssioual stylo 6-string model. 
S«ud 5/- deposit, plus 5/• post and pack., 
.'Utcr 7 flays’ trial pay 22 fortnightly payts. 
10;3. Cash £10.9.0. Worth much more. 



VATSYPlAYyO(/SE 

ym\ 

fir 



CASH PRICE 

Part carriage 3/-. 

FREE, FOUR SETS 
curtains for the 
windows. Holds 5/6 children, 
for use outdoors as well as in 
because tho materials used are all Water¬ 
proofed, collapsible and erected iu a minute. 
Complete with all Jointed and Sectional sturdy 
framework. True to "scale with chinnier. 
doorway, etc. The only Playhouse with 
Unbreakable windows. Improved specification. 
Height 4'3’’, depth 5'4’, length 3'9''. Cash 
63/-, plus part carr. 3/-, or scut for 5/- dep., 
balance by 18 fortnightly paymeuts of 3;7, 


Headquarter and General supplies ltd. 


(Dept. CNQ.26)196/ZOOColdharbcurLane, Loughborough June.. London, £. E.5. Open alfSat. lp.m. W'cJ. 


XM AS GIFT 


FOUR LEAD PENCILS 
in attractive box, all 
Gold-stamped 
name name. 



PER BOX 
Pius 3d. postage 

Please give names in 
BLOCK LETTERS 

NORTHERN NOVELTIES 

(DEPT. 3), UNfJERCLIFFE, BRADFORD 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment, 
Send 3d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

( Dept . CJV). 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


ALL APPLICATIONS for 
advertisement space in this 
publication to be addressed 
to Advertisement Manager, 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, 
Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


There are hundreds of combina¬ 
tions which can be set up by the 
projectors: old and forgotten 

comets, others which will not 
appear in our lifetime, constella¬ 
tions, and the Southern Cross. As 
Patrick Moore says, it is “in¬ 
credibly complex,” for there are 20 
first magnitude stars each having 
their own projector. 

He hopes to bring a model of 
the planetarium into the studio 
with him. 

New family serial 

A serial which may replace The 
Appleyards is to begin on 
BBC Children's Television on 
November 23. It is written by 
Noel Streatfeild, the author who 
has won a Carnegie award for her 
books The Circus is Coming and 
Ballet Shoes. It will be her first 
serial for television and so far there 
are ten episodes, but if it is success¬ 
ful, and the BBC cart persuade 
Miss Streatfeild to find the time to 
write more, it is likely to continue 
indefinitely. * 

The title of it is The Thompson 
Family and is the story of the 
adventures of a family whose 
father is a struggling architect. 
Unlike The Appleyards, which was 
a series of self-contained episodes, 
this serial will have a running 
story, as did The Grove Family, 
and it will be based more on 
characterisation than plot. 

Two of the children in it will be 
well known to followers of The 
Railway Children. They are Cavan 
Kendall, who plays Guy Jones, son 
of a mystery family which comes 
to stay next door to the Thomp¬ 
sons, and who has too much pocket 
money, and Sandra Michaels, as 
Caroline, youngest of the Thomp¬ 
son children. 

The other two Thompson chil¬ 
dren are Susan, aged 14, who is 
played by Diana Beevers, and 
Andrew, aged eleven, played by 
Nigel Lambert. 


^LBERT Saveen, the ventriloquist 
and puppeteer, who has re¬ 
cently appeared in two programmes 
produced for children by Asso¬ 
ciated Television, is to appear in 
four more next month with Daisy 



Daisy May—with Saveen 


May, Andy, and the two kanu 
Daisy May, his most 
puppet, once had her own lc i 
phone number in .the Livid"' 
Directory and was often runs llD 
by children on their way to school 

You may remember that also \ n 
Mr. Saveen’s act are two live w j Ic . 
haired terriers, Micki I and Midi || 
who are rarely, if ever, left on ' 
their own in the house. They were 
at rehearsal with him when I talked 
about his plans, although thev 
were not in that show. 

Both are trained to entertain on 
television by kindness and in¬ 
habits, formed when young. These 
habits are taught*by using the same 
word over and over , again, such 
as the word “sit.” Jt is partial- 
hrly'-important, he tells me, that 
when training the animals the same 
intonation is used .. They are so 
weH trained now that they win 
carry out a trick at a gesture from 
Mr. Saveen, 


Twizzle is telescopic 


How many children's stories ha've 
started in the nursery as. an 
attempt by a parent to send a 
boy or girl to sleep? A. A. Milne’s 
Christopher Robin is probably the 
most famous of all characters 
started in this way. Now television 
will have, its own creation which 
began in this manner. 

He is a character called Twizzle, 
built out of bedtime stories by 
Roberta Leigh for her son Jeremy. 
Twizzle is a puppet whose adven¬ 
tures begin this 
Wednesday. 

With him 
will be five 
other charac¬ 
ters on strings, 
including a cat 
called Footso, 
but Twizzle 
will be an 
unusual pup- 
Fooic'* pet. for he 



is telescopic. 
He can .ex¬ 
tend ' himself 
to reach;. the 
highest apple 
on the txee, 
always th e 
most tempt¬ 
ing. To give 
him a voice. 
Assoc i a t ed 
Redi f f us ion 
auditioned 127 
squeals and 
growls from 
humans. The 
voice of 
Twizzle will 
be that of 
Mrs. Nancy 
N i v i n s o n, 
herself 
mother of 
three chil¬ 
dren. 



Twizzle 


Adventures of a backroom-boy 


B BC publicity officers are the 
backroom boys of the Cor¬ 
poration who spend their time 
gathering material from famous 
people about their activities to 
supply to the Press. They them¬ 
selves are rarely heard of outside 
the walls of Broadcasting House. 

They are rather like operators at 
the cinema, who continually turn 
the limelight on the stars but 
remain completely unknown to the 
public. One such publicity officer, 
for sound radio, is for once to 
appear before the public in the role 
of broadcaster. 

He is Michael Hardwicke. who 
on November 23 and 30 will talk 
in Children’s Hour about his work 
of making films in New Zealand. 
Michael served in the Far East 
forces, and when the war ended 
decided to go to New Zealand 
instead of returning home to 
Britajn. 

He applied for a sciipt-writing 
job with the New Zealand Govern¬ 


ment and within two days found 
himself editing 1000 feet of news¬ 
reel. He soon became a film 
director and made the first docu¬ 
mentary of the Korean War. Film¬ 
ing deep-sea fishing, the Waitomo 
Caves, and on a volcanic island are 
among the adventures he will 
relate. 

Iu wartime Poland 

Starting on November 24 on 
BBC television is another 
children s serial, Silver Sword, 
which runs for seven episodes. It 
is set in Poland in 1943 and depicts 
the adventures of three children 
whose parents have been taken 
away by ihe Germans and who 
have to fend for themselves. Ruth, 
eldest of the three, is played by 
l at Pleasanee. 

The title takes its name from a 
paper-knife owned by the mother. 
", ls , :l , L s,or >' by lan Serraillier. 
adapted by (\ M. Webber 


TO BE A BAKER 

Few people realise that the 
making of our daily bread has 
become a complex, industry. Now¬ 
adays machinery can do almost 
everything from mixing the dough 
to wrapping the finished loaf. 

A wide knowledge of the 
industry takes several years to 
acquire, and a new official Choice 
of Careers booklet called Baking 
(Stationery Office, ls. 3 d.) show > 
that it offers fine opportunities to 
young people. In England aiul 
Wales apprentices can begin tour 
years’ training, at 15 or 16 atuD ^ 
they are ambitious, can aim at 
gaining the Higher Nationa 
Diploma; the top qualification 111 
Bakery. 

In Scotland there is 
specialisation, and apprentice 
have to serve five years. 

Boys and j»irls who entei 1A 
bakery industry can be sut| 
of permanent employment— 
cake and biscuits are alwa>s 
demand. They can be suic. 1 ' 
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tvUS IN THE HUT COUNTRY 


WOOD-MOUSE IN THE RAIN 


• rii/fx November brings the 
* blast.’* wrote Sarah Cole- 
in her rhyme of the months, 
is usually a bad-weather 


ride- 

an d it is usually a 
monih. a time of gales and rain 
and increasing cold. 

Such was the weather when the 
Utile adventure began. For two 
dnj* it had rained almost without 
ceising. But it is a long time 
since my young friends, Betty and 
lain, have allowed such conditions 
to prevent them visiting Hut 
Country: and on this special after¬ 
noon they arrived in a lessening 
drizzle, clad in oilskins, sou‘- 
v\ esters, and wellingtons, ready for 
any excursion. 

Now there is nothing ‘grander 
than a walk bv the side of a burn 



Wood-mouse feeding at night 

Photograph by John Markham 


swollen by heavy rain, and my 
Hut Country stream had become a 
rushing torrent of angr^ brown 
water which in many places had 
overflowed its banks and covered 
fields and meadows.' We therefore 
decided to explore my flooded Hut 
Country, and off we set across the 
fields to join the bum at Round 
Pond. 

It was just as we were approach¬ 
ing the hedge that the true adven¬ 
ture began. To reach the gate we 
had to skirt one of the larger rain¬ 
water lakes in which was a tiny 
island, about the size of a dinner- 
plate, bearing on its summit a 
single, tall old ragwort stem. 

We might have passed without 


paying further attention had it not 
been for a sudden, curious move¬ 
ment of this dead stalk, a shiver¬ 
ing as though it had been caught 
by a wandering eddy, although not 
the slightest air-current could be 
felt. Again and again came the 
strange trembling, and then we 
noticed something else which made 
Iain cry out excitedly, “Oh. look. 
Hut Man! There’s some wee 
animal up on top . . . sec. in that 
fuzzy bit! ” 

Sure enough, some little creature 
was moving, almost hidden, in the 
crowning mat of old sodden fruits, 
and the next moment it showed 
itself clearly, sitting bolt upright 
and looking across at us. It was 
a Wood-mouse or Long-tailed 
Field-mouse. Its rus¬ 
set coat was quite dry. 
its white breast 
glistened among the 
withered vegetation, 
and two large black 
eyes seemed full of 
excited consideration. 

** But what’s it doing 
theTe?” asked Betty. 
“Will it be looking 
for seeds or some¬ 
thing?” 

“ If its burrow’s 
under that island it 
must be awful wet!” 
Iain commented, and I 
was thinking the same 
thing. 

As we stood watch¬ 
ing, the Wood-mouse 
at last decided to 
leave her perch. Down 
the rough stem she 
slid with the grace of a trapeze 
artist, and having reached ground 
she ran to the water's edge and 
gazed across; then, every now and 
then pausing to flick the drops 
from her dainty toes, she followed 
every tiny bay and peninsula of 
her isle, running round the shore 
till she at length completed the 
circuit of her domain. 

“What d’you think she's up 
to?” asked Iain, ‘T believe she’s 
marooned, the poor wee thing!” 
said Betty. “See how anxiously 
she's examining every inch of the 
shore! We must do something to 
help her!” 

“But how on earth did she get 
there?” asked Iain. 


“ T think the most likely cause 
would be sudden flooding of her 
burrow,” I suggested. “You sec. 
if her burrow opens out on that 
little island she might not know 
she was entirely surrounded by 
water till it had seeped through 
the ground . . .” 

“And then, when she did hurry 
upstairs, she found nothing but 
water on every side!” concluded 
Betty. 

“Exactly,” I replied. “With 
water, water everywhere, she must 
have felt rather like the Ancient 
Mariner.” 

“Oh, poor wee Wood-mouse,” 
exclaimed Betty. “She really is a 
marooned member of your Field- 
Folk, Hut Man. Oh dear, she 
must be terribly worried! What'll 
we do? Will I wade across for 
her?” 

“On you go, Bet,” said Iain 
impishly, “you know you love 
handling mice!” 

It was obvious Betty had not 
considered this. I saw a moment's 
struggle in her face, but without 
further word she waded into the 
water. 


LIKE GULLIVER 

“ Isn't she like Gulliver in Lilli- 
put,” I remarked to Iain as his 
sister bent over the ragwort stem, 
a tall tree to Wood-mouse, and 
gently lifted the marooned one in 
her cupped hands; then, once more 
entering the water, she proudly 
brought -the rescued mite to the 
mainland. 

We all gathered round, of 
course, but Betty would not relin¬ 
quish her charge. I think she was 
too delighted at having at last 
conquered what her brother had 
always called “girls’ mousy 
squeamishness.” But we admired 
and stroked Wood-mouse’s soft 
russet coat, and the fluttery nose 
and dainty fan of milk-white toes, 
as they are called in Mr. Douglas 
English's descriptive verse about 
this attractive little creature. 

Then Iain and I followed Betty 
to the high bank beneath the 
hedge where, safe and dry above 
the floodwater, she placed the 
rescued one on the dry moss of a 
sheltered stone. For just a second 
the two bright eyes looked up at 
us; then there was a whisk of tail 
and Wood-mouse disappeared. 


FOUR WEEKS ON THEIR METTLE 


A great service to this country 
and the younger generation is being 
done by the Outward Bound Trust. 
For that reason we heartily wel- 
c°mc a new, well-illustrated book 
which tells the full story of its 
founding and its activities to date. 
Written by those who have been 
chiefly responsible for its achieve¬ 
ments, and edited by David James, 
il is called Outward Bound (Rout- 
iedge & Kegan Paul, 21s.). 

The aim of the Outward Bound 
sea and mountain schools is to 
provide young people with a four- 
weeks' adventure in which they 
can discover new powers and 
happiness within themselves. Under 
highly-skilled instructors, boys— 
and girls—have a chance to pit 
themselves against the hazards of 


sea, rock, and weather; and against 
hardship and fatigue. And they 
find, as the days unfold, that they 
can achieve undreamed-of feats. 

Many of the Outward Bound 
lads come on a month's release by 
their employers because it is known 
that on returning they are happier 
and healthier, as well as more able 
to stand on their own feet. 

One of the best of the 13 chap¬ 
ters in this book is the one by that 
great sailor Alan Villiers describ- 
in^some of the adventures of his 
amateur crews at the Aberdovey 
sea school when embarked in the 
tricky waters of Cardigan Bay. 

The girJs get a chapter to them¬ 
selves and their activities at Esk- 
dale in the Lake District, and at 
Bisham Abbey by the Thames. 


It might be thought that four 
weeks is hardly long enough to make 
much difference to youngsters en¬ 
tirely new to walking by night with 
only a compass and a map as guide, 
or to standing watch on the spray- 
wet decks of a rolling, bucking 
sailing vessel in a rough sea. 

That would be true if the pur¬ 
pose were to try to produce expert 
mountaineers or sailors. But what 
is achieved in this month of in¬ 
tensive training is the knowledge of 
new capabilities and the experience 
of knowing others, not just in 
ordinary" mateyness,” but as a team 
working on a worth-while project. 

There are now witnesses by the 
hundred that Outward Bound has 
put them on their mettle and stood 
them in good stead afterwards. 



Jumping for joy 

These smiling girls are ready to jump from an aeroplane a 
few thousand feet above Kingston in Ontario. They are 
among the Canadian girls who have recently taken to 
parachuting as a sport. 


CHOIR THAT SINGS AT SEA 


In Rhode Island—smallest of the 
48 United States of America— 
there is a church choir that regu¬ 
larly sings hymns at sea in many 
parts of the world. It is the choir 
of the Presbyterian Church at New¬ 
port, where the American Atlantic 
destroyer fleet is based. 

Five years ago a naval chaplain 
who wanted to bring a homely 
touch to his services on deck went 
to this church and asked if the 
choir would tape-record some 


hymns for him. They gladly did 
so, and the chaplain found that 
the sailors on his destroyer enjoyed 
the result, joining in with vigour. 

The next step was the sending 
of a whole series of services which 
go the rounds of the American 
destroyer fleet. 

The minister of the church has 
a growing file of Thank-You letters 
from chaplains and ships* officers, 
saying how much the choir has 
transformed worship on their deck. 



PRICE LIST 

0 Standard Set' 14/- 

1 Standard Set 21/- 

2 Standard Set 31/6 

3 Standard Set 52/3 

4 Standard Set 99/3 
OX Converting Set 7/- 

1X Converting Set 10/6 
2X Converting Set 21/- 
3X Converting Set 17/- 


U'hat won It! you like 
to build? Homes railway 
stations, fire-stations etc v 
any building can be mud¬ 
dled in Bayko. You can 
design and build \our own 
models, dismantle them 
and rc-build a different 
model when you wish, from 
the wide variety of parts in 
each set. 




OBTAINABLE FROM 
LEADING STORES & 
TOY SPECIALISTS 



PLIMPTON ENGINEERING CO. LTD.. LIVERPOOL, t 
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John Carpenter House 
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HAND IN HAND 


T'elecrams predicting the 
path of the first artificial 
satellite were sent by Russian 
scientists to Professor Lovell, 
director of the Jodrell Bank 
radio telescope. And Moscow 
radio has given similar in¬ 
formation about Satellite II. 

“ This is the sort of co¬ 
operation which we hoped 
would take place,” the pro¬ 
fessor stated. 

Certainly the world has 
urgent need of more of this 
sort of co-operation. If 
scientists of rival nations can 
join hands in a mutual quest 
for knowledge of Outer Space, 
surely there is hope that states¬ 
men of rival nations will be 
able to join hands one day to 
bring real peace to this planet 
Earth. 


FOR THOSE IN 
DARKNESS 


'The production of literature 
and music in Braille for 


Britain's 100.000 blind people 
reached the impressive total of 
over half a million items last 
year. It included 45,954 books, 
108,846 magazines, 375,245 
newspapers, and 7410 music 
volumes and sheets. 

All this, of course, repre¬ 
sents only a fraction of the 
wonderful work done by the 
Royal Institute for the Blind. 
Another equally important 
service is the training of blind 
folk to lake their place in 
industry and commerce. 

Depending on voluntary 
contributions, the Institute 
enables a host of men and 
women to overcome perpetual 
darkness and live useful and 
happy lives. 



e E 



s New Softer, Novembe r ,< . 


AFTERTHOUGHT 

'This story, told at a West 
1 Riding branch meeting of 
the National Farmers* Union, 
concerns a fanner who ordered 
a piece of machinery and on its 
arrival made a complaint. In 
an indignant letter to the sup¬ 
pliers he asked them how he 
could be expected to start the 
engine without a handle. 

He went on for three whole 
pages pointing out the idiocy of 
despatching the machine without 
this most important item. Then 
he added a postscript: 

“Since writing the above, I 
have found the handle attached 
to the lid of the packing box.” 


Laughter in class 


Many Happy Returns 
of the Day 



A certain schoolboy, having 
^ made a remark that caused 
laughter, was brought before his 
master and asked to repeat it. 
His reply was: “We were doing 
a calculation in class which came 
out as half a pea and I said, 
■Just like a school dinner.* ” 
This anecdote was related 
not long ago by Mr. K. E. 
Sutcliffe, Headmaster of Cock- 
burn Hiah School. Leeds. 


President Eisenhower's port¬ 
rait of Prince Charles, who will 
be nine oil November I E The 
President gave this portrait to 
the Queen and Prince Philip 
during their recent visit to 
Washington. 


Giants in the land 


Think on These Things 


know that Jesus was a vil- 
lage carpenter at Nazareth. 
He would probably have made, 
among other things, yokes for 
cattle. In those days a yoke, or 
wooden cross bar, was fastened 
on the necks of the pairs of oxen 
so lhat they could pull the 
plough and it was very important 
that the yoke should fit perfectly. 
We can be certain that the yokes 
which Jesus made would enable 
the oxen to work without dis¬ 
comfort. 

But Jesus.in His teaching calls 
us to, “Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me ... for my yoke 
is easy, and my burden is light.” 

The burden will be light 
because Jesus will share it with 
us. We shall not escape dillicul- 
ties, but we shall not have to 
face them alone. It makes all 
the difference to know that He 
is with us and shares them. 

O. R. C. 


A farmer in South Australia 
^ recently claimed that he had 
bred the world's biggest sheep, 
a giant weighing 265 lb. His 
claim was promptly challenged 
by a West Australian who says 
that 40 years ago his father bred 
one weighing 308 lb. It was such 
a sensation that when exhibited 
in a Perth butcher’s shop it 
caused a traffic jam. 

Puny little animals both will 
seem, doubtless, when somebody 
recalls the size of the sheep his 
grandfather once bred. 


English-speaking 

people 


T5ritish air-hostesses are highly 
thought of in America, it 


seems. 

Announcing their second re¬ 
cruiting campaign for British 
air hostesses, Trans-World Air¬ 
lines revealed that the first selec¬ 
tion of girls had impressed 
Americans with their grooming, 
good looks, and efficiency, and 
intrigued them with their accents. 


JUST A FEW WORDS 


TTere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by 
three answers or comments you might make ; but, in each 
case, only one is correct and shows that you have understood 
the meaning of the word in italics. To answer five or six 
correctly is very good. 

1. You are my mentor, 

A—Adviser. 

B— Tonuier. 

C—Deceiver. 


The plant has lateral shoots. 
A—They cannot yet be seen. 
B—From the side of the main 
stem. 

C—Long and slender. 

Bring in the emissary, 

A—A kind of animal. 

B—A messenger. 

C—An important document. 


t Answers are given on page 12) 

4. He is certainly captions. 

A—Frequently changes his 
mind. 

B—An attractive disposition. 
C—Quick to take offence, 

5. Such language is archaic . 

A—Old-fashioned. 

B—Disgraceful. 

C—Muddled. 

6. He made an astute reply. 

A—Stupid. 

B—Shrewd. 

C—Saucy. 


Out 


and 


THEY SAY . . . 

YX/hit.f. we might advise our 
children to go abroad for 
the experience—and possibly to 
stay—we never need to advise 
them to do so through any fear 
of Britain's future. 

Sir Charles Goode ve , director of 
the British Iron and Steel Federation ^ 

TTJould anybody living in 
** Mayfair suppose that he 
could put a large dining table 
out in the street and sit around 
it during the day and night? Yet 
people do presume to put a large 
motor-car out in the street and 
obstruct the highway. 

Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence, Q.C. 

Y\7e shall do our best to make 
** the next twenty-one years 
in television adventurous and 
exciting, and to make our service 
something of real value to the 
nation. Jn this way we shall 
gather the full fruits of the seed 
sown so bravely by the pioneers 
twenty-one years ago. 

Sir Ian Jacob , 
Director-General of the BBC 


About 


A 


sunny day makes a bj„ 
difference to our view ( n 
the autumn scene. The 0 ( lr 
morning the bright sunlit, 
seemed to point out how much 
brightness and life there could { 
be even in mid-autumn. The 
polished deep green holly leaves i 
gleamed in the hedges and ih c 
wood; the scarlet berries v^rc 1 
more brilliant than the hips ami 
haws, and glowed in the 
almost as warmlv. 


GOOD YEAR FOR HOLLY 

Incidentally, have von 'noticed i 
that this seems to have been "in i 
exceptionally good Year mi i 
holly? 

In autumn it is very often i 
spoilt by parasites, the leaves . 
more often than not being 
marked by withered brown i 
areas, or even wholly shrivelled. 

In fact the holly looks healthier 
than I can remember ever seeintr 
it, except that the leaf-cutter 
bees or wasps seem to have been 
busier than usual, .and have left 
their mark. But one would need 
reports in the same month from 
all parts.of the country, to tell 
if plentiful holly is really general 
this year. Then perhaps the 
botanists couId t get to work to 
discover the cause. 


WINTER CORN 

Many of the bare fields .trc 
changing. My sunlit morning 
showed me that some of them 
were ruled’across by thin Sine: 
of delicate green. Winter corn 
is beginning to push through the 
soil before the frosts can harden 
it. How fast the blades grow 
will depend on the weather of 
the next few months. 

Among the flowers the \cHoa 
ivy bloom follows many others 
in a-decline,’which means that 
the main function of seeding has 
been achieved. The ivy berries 
showing now will soon be \or> 
dark blue. But other Hovuys 
flourish, and the sunlight >:ioa$ 
up- beautifully the pale goM ot 
the winter jasmine. 



Thirty Years Ago 

1 ram the Children's Newspaper , 
November 19, 1927 


OUR HOMELAND 


Cf.vf.n years ago a young Hun¬ 
garian electrical engineer, 
Denes von Mifiaiy, succeeded in 
making a wireless instrument by 
which one could see the face or 
head and shoulders of a person 
quite distinctly at a distance. 

He lias since been working 
steadily away at his invention, 
and is shortly to come to London 
lo show it at work. The wire¬ 
less image is thrown upon a 
gjound-g/ass screen seven inches 
by six, and is built up bv two 
moving minors, which throw 
flashes of light upon it with 
great speed. 

‘J hc;e are now at least a dozen 
people at work on the problem 
°l Revision, all within sight of 
s»>me son of solution. 


FAITHFUL MUSICAIAKER- 

The^ song thrushes were 
good Voice on my walk, 
damp November suits them, 
most birds, because food is 
yet scarce. At intervals, too. 
trilling of a skylark cxpre> 
what one felt about the cl 
spell of sunlight. When 
autumn song season is over 
most birds, we shall still n. 
our faithful music-makers /■ 
will continue through wm ; 
except during the most >*' 
weather. 

One of these is the Li : 
cousin of the song tfinisn. : 
missel thrush or stormeoek. 
name is due to a liking 
mistletoe berries, but it> 
food just now is snails. >.-■ 
and worms. C. O. D 
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JUST AN IDEA 

As the Rev. C. H. Y 
said: Good thoughts are 
guests and should be 111>1 - 1 
welcomed, well ted- and m- 


ennoht r,fR' 
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,T happened this week-november 16. 1012 , 


THE FATE OF CAPTAIN 
SCOTT AND HIS PARTY 


CAPE EVANS—News reached 
here today that the bodies of 
Captain Scott and two of his party 
have been found in a snow-bound 
tent only eleven miles from safety. 

This tragic news ends the gallant 
siory of Scott's dramatic race 
acainst the Norwegian explorer, 
Captain Roald Amundsen, to be 
the fust man to reach the South 
Pole. Records found in the tent 
,how that Scott was a month be¬ 
hind the Norwegian team at the 
Pole and that he and his com¬ 
panions perished on the return 
journey. 

It was not until, the Antarctic 
spring began a fortnight ago that 
specially-equipped relief teams 
could- set out from this main 
Antarctic base. Four days ago the 
team led by Dr. Atkinson spotted 


Antarctica. The Terra Nova set 
out on the last lap to Antarctica 
with 19 ponies, 30 dogs, and three 
motor sledges on board. 

It was on November 3 last year 
that a party set out from base camp 
for the main polar journey with 
sledges, ponies, and dogs. 

The snow surface was treacher¬ 
ous and the pace became slower 
and slower. Soon they had to 
shoot their animals and manhandle 
the heavy sledges. Nevertheless, 
on January 5 last Scott left a sup¬ 
port party behind and pushed on 
with four men, still determined to 
reach the South Pole, which was 
then 146 geographical miles away. 

When only 40 miles from the 
Pole everybody was suffering from 
the extreme cold; hands and feet 
were permanently numb, although, 



Captain Scott, second from the left, with his party at the South Pole 


the roof of a tent peeping out of a 
mound of snow. 

Inside were the bodies of Cap- 
kiin Scott, Lieutenant H. R. 
bowers, and Dr. E. A. Wilson, 
bowers and Wilson were still in 
their sleeping bags while Scott lay 
half out of his bag,- one arm 
iiretched over Wilson. Close be- 
ddc the leader a green wallet con¬ 
taining his diary was found. Letters 
were scattered over the ground- 
sheet. 

HEROIC STORY 

The tent was as intact as the first 
day it had been put up. Inside 
everything was neat and tidy. A 
small lamp was at Scott's side, 
by the light from its wick, he had 
written the dieroic story of stheir 
last days in his diary and also 
moving letters* to the relatives of 
his two comrades who had died 
'hortly before him. 

The relief team buried the three 
men deep in the snow, standing 
bareheaded in a temperature of 
minus 20 degrees. They erected a 
12-foot-htgh cairn, surmounting it 
with a cross made from two skis. 

1 hey left records of Scott’s achieve¬ 
ment and death in the tent. 

On June 1, 1910, Scott's expedi- 
: 'on had sailed from London in the 
whaler Terra Nova. When she 
docked at Australia four months 
,;ite F Scott received a cable from 
Captain Amundsen, who told him 
that he was also heading for 


except for Oates, not yet frost¬ 
bitten. He was in great pain. On 
January 16 they came across the 
remains of a camp and dog tracks 
which they followed into the polar 
area. 

Scott, Wilson, Oates, Bowers, 
and Petty Officer Evans reached the 
South Pole the next day, January 17, 
only to find a Norwegian flag 
flying from the lop of a small 
cairn. 

Captain Amundsen had left a 
letter for Scott to forward to King 
Haakon VII of Norway; a separate 
note invited the British to help 
themselves to any gear they found, 
and wished them a safe return. 

FOOD RONS OOT 

Tragedy soon began to overtake 
them on their return. After a few 
days the food started to run out. 
On February 17 Evans fell heavily 
on a glacier and died soon after¬ 
wards from concussion. 

Oates could not pull his sledge 
and knew he was delaying his 
friends and lessening their chances 
of reaching safety. On March 15 
he asked them to leave him behind, 
but they refused. Two days later, 
while a blizzard raged around their 
tent, Oates staggered to his feet 
and said, *’I am just going outside 
and may be some time.” Then he 
walked out to his death, hoping to 
save his friends. 

The three survivors plodded on, 
desperately but very slowly. On 


March 21 they were forced to stay 
in their tent, as the blizzard 
worsened. The supply dump was 
only eleven miles away, and they 
planned to make a final effort to 
reach it next day. 

Scott wrote in his diary: “Must 
be near the end—have decided it 
shall be natural—we shall march 
for the depot with or without our 
effects am5 die in our tracks.” 

But they never left their tent. 
The blizzard raged even fiercer 
around them. Snow piled up and 
blocked the doorway. They had 
not the strength to clear it away. 
They had not even the strength to 
leave their sleeping bags. But it 
was another eight days before the 
last of them died. 

It was on March 29 this year 
that Scott wrote his last words: 
“For God's sake look after our 
people.” 

(In his last letter to his wife, 
Captain Scott asked that their son 
{then only three ) should be taught 
natural history. That son is Peter 
Scott , naturalist and painter of 
bird-life, well known to us all 
through his fascinating radio and 
television programmes.) 

IN PURSUIT OF 
EARLY MAN 

Fossil-hunting sounds as though 
it might be dull. It is, in fact, one 
of the most fascinating of hobbies, 
and the rewards awaiting those 
j who diligently work with spade and 
sieve arc well described in Robin 
Place’s book, Finding Fossil Man. 
(Rockliff, 21s.). In simple language 
and with many pictures and photo¬ 
graphs, Mr. Place traces human I 
descent from primitive creatures, 
i and shows how the story has been 
partly pieced together by the dis¬ 
covery of fossils. 

And what an impressive story it 
is! As the author writes: “Think 
of the., procession of life; the 
gradual development of living 
things during the 3000 million years 
of the earth’s long history; of the 
evolution of human beings; the 
knowledge of all kinds given to the 
world through I be human brain.” 

An impressive story, indeed! 
And in this book it is treated in 
a way that young readers can 
understand. 


MORE ROOM FOR 
LAW STUDENTS 

A magnificent grant of £150,000 
has been made by the Rockefeller 
Foundation towards the building 
of a new library of law books at 
Oxford University, which will cost 
altogether £290,000. 

At present the law students, 
numbering about 700, have to 
crowd into a corner of the Old 
Bodleian Library where there is 
room for only 75 readers, and 
shelf space for 15.000 volumes. 
The new law library will accom¬ 
modate over 200 readers and will 
have 100,000 books to begin with 
and shelves for 200,000 volumes 
more. 



Young music-makers 

These young musicians come from tlie Adcroft School ol* 
Building at Trowbridge, Wiltshire. Known as the Griffins, 
they were one of the bands which took part in the Festival 
of English Folk Music held recently at Cecil Sharp House 
in London. 


PIGEON PET 

Five-year-old Lynn Burton, of 
Balby, Doncaster, has an unusual 
school companion. It is a homing 
pigeon, Billy, given to her six 
months ago by her grandfather. 
The bird is a year old; and so 
tame that he sits in the classroom 
all day with her. Sometimes he 
goes for an exercise flight. 


TREES AT THE PITS 

| Twelve coal pits in South York- 
| shire have been chosen for a pilot 
; scheme of the West Riding County 
j Council for dealing with unsightly 
waste tips. Plans for improving 
! their appearance have been $ub : 
j milted by the County Council 
( Planning Officer, and the slopes are 
j to be planted with trees and grass. 
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’■ DEPOSIT 

REAL 
RADIO 



AND PAY OFF ANY ITEM 

Send 5d. for coloured catalogue. 

TRUMPET A VALUE 0 

Musjcal instrument, FREE Song Chart 


De Luxe Crystal Set 
Without AAr 
Earphones 
Inc. ’phones 31/-, 

REAL E AIJIO EECEPTI OX—NOT V A TOY ! 
Earphones essential. Ideal tor Bedrooms, 
Invalids, Radio-mimU-<r bnvs, rtc. NO ELEC- 
TRICITY, NO BATTERIES. Works any¬ 
where. Radio’s finest value. 4" x 2' X 4 r 
Flux 2 - post ami packi ng. C.O.P. extra. 

min I TYPEWRITER 




Pott niul 
Phti. P-. 

C.O.D. 
extra. 

PLAYS BUGLE CALLS. MARCnE*. 
TUNES. EASY TO PLAY immediately im 
tbi3 richly engraved dazzling gold ihiisii 
trumpet. 15 in. long. NO MUSICAL 
KNOWLEDGE NEEDED. Pjvw* 4 stops 
and play from numbered song chart. Faulted 
combinations ol tuaes. Complete with attache 
case carton. 

SEARCH LIGHf TORCH 


7/6 


Simple to use. 

Prints large clear 
capital letters aud 

figures. Accurate spacing. ——- 

A utomatio Carriage movements and spaces. 

Real fftlcrcsccpe 

© 



Post <£• pkn. 

IjC or C.O.D. 

3 COLOUR BEAMS — 350 FtTrANGE 

Batteries from any shop. Flash or p-.nuar.'.n 
on/off switch for signalling. Ideal motorist- 
boys, etc. Lightweight. Hanging ho-,k. 


sweE-T^wa 





Plus * &U btudenta 
IU and school work. 
Post or * Enlarges up to 
COD 50 times. * Rack 
extra. » 11 d Pinion 
focusing. 
★ Complete with 
slides—specimen box. 

★ Forceps and 
lull instruc. 
t ions. 

8i T x 3 5 x 2J\ 


RANCH 

HOUSE 

6911 




“33'9 


SPACE RADIO 

Crystal Su & Phones. 
Not a Toy. No EW, 
No batteries needed. 

31/- extra. 

U.S.A., 


PANEL 

ONLY 


* » * C.O.D. c. r tra. 

Battery 1.3 ext. 

LIGHTS, CONTROL* 

* LARM BULL or O .i i 
Batch’. BrZZKIt.S- 
MO USE & CODE. 
2 A I-RIALS-1 a-rial 
turns ami gives ynr. 
sonii' booms. 

Fascia:.t ing play :‘..r 
. 2 or Jim re. In Wo-, i, 
, Win'd fur Radio. 
Overall 151 T wu!-.-, 
8i T deep, 22' r high. 
'With 


ami spai 


Carr. £ Pk>j. 

5. G or C.O.D. 

A splendid 
colourful 
'wild west' 
ranch house 
for hoys. 

Holds 4 5, 

Completely collapsible. 

Firm one-piece metal frame, 
erected m a minute. Strong 
material cover with windows, door and ' 
chimu-y. Stauds anywhere—in or out doors. 
Height 4 ft. Width 3 ft. Length 4 ft. 
Beautifully printed Cowboy Suit 
and Hat 21/- extra. Plus US post. 

MONTROSE PRODUCTS (Dept. C.H.P.63) 

623,7 HOLLOWAY ROAD., LONDON, 


SKIFFLE 

4 caixwo/ Hive 



TUTOR that teach-.. „„ 

No musical knowledge nip 
r-al musical instrum.nt, f 
siz-t ns used by professionals 
material. Nylon strings, i. 


Play ahd be popular 
everywhere. Ideal 
for Skittle Groups, 
Camps. Parties, 
Holidays. 

you io play m ‘ 3...nr. 


No 
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TTc Children's 


!*J _957 


AMERICA’S GREAT NEW 
SUSPENSION BRIDGE 

Five-mile link between two cities 


A wonderful suspension bridge, 
five miles long, now spans the' 
Straits of Mackinac (pronounced 
Mackinaw), which separates the 
Cower and Upper Peninsulas of the 
State of Michigan, in the Great 
Lakes region of North America. It 
was opened this month. 

The Upper Peninsula possesses 
immense natural resources, and it 
was upon these that important 
industries—forestry, mining, agri¬ 
culture—were built. And on the 
southern tip of the Upper Penin¬ 
sula grew up the city of St. Ignacc, 
opposite Mackinaw City, on the 
other side of the Straits. 

Then people on both sides of the 
water began thinking of a bridge 
to Jink the two cities and two 
peninsulas. But many others 
thought it merely a dream. Who 
would attempt to build a bridge 
across a four-mile stretch of water, 


300 feet deep in places, and frozen 
to considerable depth every winter? 

Various other ideas for crossing 
the Straits included a tunnel, but 
this was rejected partly because of 
the high cost (an estimated 140 
million dollars) and partly because 
of a deep cleft in the main channel. 




Mackinac Bridge 


presenting immense 
engineering prob¬ 
lems. 

Not until a new 
Bridge Authority was 
created in 1950 did 
a soundly-constructed 
bridge appear 
feasible. Three con¬ 
sulting engineers of 
world-wide experience 
drew up plans and 
estimated the cost 
would be around 80 
million dollars. 

The problems were 
immense. For 
instance,. the bridge 
would have to be 
strong enough to 
withstand . winds of 
100 -m.p.h. as well as 
severe ice pressure. 

The bridge is over 
five miles long, and 


the foundations go down 200 feet, 
while the towers carrying the 
main structure with its mighty 
cables rise 552 feet above the water 
level. It carries four traffic 
lanes, two in each direction, the 
approaches being fed by twelve 
travel lanes. In turn, these will 
be served by six 
booths on the St. 
Ignacc side, to collect 
tolls. Up to 1500 
vehicles an hour will 
be able to use each 
lane. 

Tolls will cost 3 t 
dollars per vehicle, 
plus 25 cents for 
grown-up passengers, 
and ten cents for 
children. The ferry¬ 
boat service often in¬ 
volved a wait of three 
or four hours, as well 
as taking an hour for 
the crossing. Using the bridge 
vehicles will cross in about ten 
minutes. Moreover, the bridge, 
unlike the ferry, will be open day 
and night, throughout the winter 
and summer. 

By about the year 1975 it is 
reckoned the bridge will have paid 
for itself and will then become 
toll-free. 


QUICK CARGO 
SHIFTING 

A new system of handling cargo 
on the 1000-ton Swedish Lloyd 
Line ship Ofelia has cut the normal 
14-day round trip between New¬ 
castle, Leith, and Gothenburg by 
half. 

Crates and sacks, formerly 
stacked separately in the hold, are 
now placed on large wooden plat¬ 
forms, which can be shifted in and 
out very quickly, thus saving many 
hours of loading and unloading. 



All hands on the dinghy 

On Raven's Ait, an island in the Thames, there is the training 
establishment of the Surbiton Sea Cadet Corps. At weekends 
courses in seamanship are held, both for the Corps and other 
youth organisations. Here we see a party of Sea Rangers 
from south-west London learning to rig a dinghy. 


DRAUGHT THAT LED TO A CAVE 


Many hundreds of caves and 
potholes have been found in the 
limestone areas of Britain,, but the 
most extensive of them all lies 
under Casterton Fell, in Westmor¬ 
land. Here more than eight miles 
of passages have been surveyed, 
and exploration still goes on. 

Far under the grouse moors of 
this fell lie Easegill Caverns and 
Lancaster Hole. The Red Rose 
Cave and Pothole Club recently 
climbed a'60-foot waterfall which 
had held up exploration, and as a 
result has discovered extensive 
passages containing .’Splendid rock 
formations. 

It had long been thought that 
a large underground system lay 
under the fell, but it was not until 
the discovery of Lancaster Hole, 
in September 1946, that the Ease- 
gill Master Cave—the bottom 
storey of an underground system 
—was penetrated. 

The discovery of Lancaster Hole 


is one of the romances of modern 
potholing, a * story which began 
when a potholer sat down to rest 
on the slopes of the fell. 

He was George Cornes, of Lan¬ 
caster. The .weather that day was 
warm and still, but Mr. Cornes 
gradually became aware of a cold 
draught—and it was coming out 
of the ground! 

Tufts of grass and some 
boulders were pulled away, reveal¬ 
ing a deep crack in the earth. A 
fortnight later a party of potholcrs 
descended the “ crack,” not unduly 
optimistic, and found themselves 
in one of the most splendid caverns 
yet discovered in Britain. 

The cave system reached a depth 
of 250 feet. Mr. Cornes and his 
friends found stalagmites up to 15 
feet tall, forming’what was aptly 
named Colonnade. They also dis¬ 
covered a hall containing a natural 
rock arch as well as the Easegill 
Master Cave. 


THE WHITE COMPANY—new picture version of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s stirring yarn (10) 



At Viliefranchc Castle the little group of But the in-armed rebels fell hack when Sir Nigel On the roof Alley 
survivors of the peasants’ attack were in a 
desperate plight when the French squire found 
he had brought the wrong key for the door of the 
keep. Then mighty Ilordle John smashed the 
lock with a huge stone and lifted the door bodily 
off its hinges. The party ran into the narrow 
winding stairway of the keep, with a mob of 
peasants on their heels. 


and the French knight, Bertrand du Guesclin, powder, and shot, and he suggested using them' 
turned on them with their swords. For a time Sain was contemptuous of these new-fanded 
the small group of defenders held their own on weapons. 44 How is a man to take aim with 
the narrow staircase, then the peasants brought these fool’s toys, and how can he hope to d 
large bundles of brushwood which they put at seath with them?” he asked. will sh - 
the entrance of the keep and set alight. Smoke you,” replied Sir Nigel. 44 For here is the ere 'r 
and flames drove the defenders up the steep box of powder, and if you wilt raise it „ 

stairway to the roof of the keep. John, I will show you how it may be used.” 


Can Sir Nigel and his friends escape from the blazing keep ? See next week’s instalment 


Hordle John dropped the heavy hox o P 
powder into the fire at the foot of the 1 
There was a deafening roar, and the keep 
rocked. When the smoke cleared, the de ^ 
saw the rebels running in panic. Sir i if? . 
the way downstairs, but soon ^ ou ° d , t J mV u 
blocked by masonry that had been sha en 
by the force of the explosion. And 
the fire still raged. 
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I NO CLUES FOR 
| THE CONWA YS 

fiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiby Geoffrey Morgan 


Brett Hallam, owner of the yacht 
Wind foil, has disappeared. Amos 
and the Conways have salvaged 
i he vessel, hut are told by Blake, as 
u London reporter, that he suspects 
she is not Hallam s boat. Jerry 
discovers that the Domino, a yacht 
which could have been faked jo 
resemble Windfall, has been s Id 
to a Mr. Bland, who lives near 
pen foie Creek . They sail to the 
neck with freight for a Farmer 
Robinson, and on arrival Jane 
shows Jerry a newspaper picture of 
a car accident . The car is Blake's, 
cud the report reveals that he is a 
private detective . 

10. Private detective 

Terry picked up. the paper and 
J read the report again. 

“A private detective!” he whis¬ 
pered. “That’s why he asked all 
the questions about Hallam and the 
Windfall. He was working on the 
mystery.” 

“Sure.” Jane nodded. “That’s 
why he called himself a reporter, 
loo. so that he could quiz us with¬ 
out arousing alarm 
and curiosity, I guess.” 

“That was his idea,” 
he murmured. “But 
who’s he working 
for?” 

Jane, shrugged her 
shoulders. “That’s the 
jackpot question,” she 
said. “But I don’t 
figure he’ll be working 
for anyone for quite a 
while. It says in the 
paper he’s in Thandon 
hospital with severe 
concussion.” Her eyes 
narrowed. “Wonder 
how he came to pile 
up like that?” 

“Happened yesterday evening.” 
Jerry glanced at The paper again. 
‘“Mr. Blake called at the Bell 
Hotel, Dilwych, yesterday after¬ 
noon,”’ he read aloud, “‘and 
reserved accommodation for the 
night. He left the hotel after tea 
und no more was heard of nim 
until the accident was reported . . . 

It is thought that Mr. Blake was 
on a holiday tour of East Anglia.’ ” 
“f like the holiday bit,” Jane 
smiled grimly. 

Why Dilwych ? 

“ He’d got on to something, 
hadn’t he?” Jerry frowned. “Could 
u be that he was interested in this 
Mr. Bland?” 

“I was just trying to figure out 
vv hy he should stay in a place like 
Dilwych. if he wasn’t,” Jane de¬ 
clared. .“Wish we could see him,” 
she added, and then, brightly: 

We could ring the hospital and 
find out when .he’s fit to have 
visitors.^-' 


“We won’t know if we don’t 
inquire,” Jane said. 

Jerry nodded solemnly. 

“ Wc could phone in the morning 
and see how he is,” he said. 

When Amos came down a few 
minutes later they had the news¬ 
paper spread out on the saloon 
table all ready for him. He was 
unaware of it and the air of excite¬ 
ment that surrounded his shipmates 
at first. 

“Preston’s just gone,” he told 
them. “Nice fellow, and thought¬ 
ful of Mrs. Robinson to send her 
farmhouse fare. Think we’re going 
to be very comfortable here.” 

“ Busy, too, skipper,” Jerry said. 
“And not just with the freight.” 
He pointed to * the picture, and 
Amos, his dark brows drawn 
together, stepped over and peered 
down at the paper. They watched 
him in silence as he read the report. 
His frown deepened, but he made 
no comment until he finished read¬ 
ing. Then he looked up and 
grunted. 

“I don’t know what to think,” 



The Conways accepted the lift he offered 


he declared at length. “The whole 
business gets more puzzling. I’d 
been wondering if Hallam had 
smuggled over something really big 
this time,, and because he got wind 
he was under observation decided 
to disappear with his boat, having 
arranged with an accomplice to 
plant a fake.” 

“And did you think this chap 
Bland might have been the accom¬ 
plice?” Jerry queried. 

Amos shrugged and drew on his 
pipe. 

“Anybody might have been. 
But since we’re here and know he 
has an > unregistered replica of 
Windfall, we might have a chance 
of finding out. Now we find a 
private detective involved as well, 
I’m beginning to think there’s more 
than Hallam mixed up in it. As 
far as I can guess it doesn’t look 
like a lone, individual affair any 
longer. But there”—he broke off 
lamely—-“it’s no good guessing.” 
“What d’you figure Blake was 
"Don’t suppose they’d let him doing in Dilwych, Amos?” Jane 
talk to strangers even if he’s con- asked. “We all know he wasn’t 
scious,” Jerry said gloomily. “And on holiday.” 
evcn if they did he’d still probably “No. Maybe, like us, something 
'efusc to. tell us the truth.” had led him to Mr. Bland. Pity 


he had to give us a false impres¬ 
sion. but as a detective 1 suppose 
he was only doing his job.” 

“That’s what I can't understand 
about him,” Jerry frowned. “Why 
didn't he come clean? I mean, if 
he was going to rouse our interest 
by suggesting there w’as some funny 
business over the identity of the 
yacht, why didn't he take us into 
his confidence and ask our help? 
Why didn't he tell us he. was a. 
detective?” 

Two reasons 

“Two reasons probably.” Amos 
declared. “One, he didn't know 
whether he could trust you, and 
thought you might interfere. He 
didn’t commit himself by pretend¬ 
ing to be a reporter. Two, by 
giving you a bit of a shock with 
his theory he was certain to get 
all the information he could out of 
you, and you and I would merely 
take him for a crazy reporter seek¬ 
ing a sensational story—as, indeed, 

1 did.” 

“We thought we’d ring the hos¬ 
pital tomorrow and see how he is,” 
Jerry announced. “It might not be 
as bad as the paper says.” 

“Maybe he would talk if he's 
well enough,” Jane hazarded. 

Amos inclined his head towards 
the paper. “By the look of the car 
I shouldn’t think he'll be in a fit 
state to see anyone yet, but you 
could inquire. And you'd better 
pay an early call at the post office. 
There may be something for me 
from Yarmouth. If not, I intend 
to get in touch with them. Their 
inquiries must have got them some¬ 
where.” 

Jerry glanced hopefully at the 
skipper. 

“You won’t need us here in the 
morning to help unload?” 

“Don’t think you’ll be wanted.” 
There was a faint twinkle in Amos’ 
eye. “So long as we get the hatches 
off before the men arrive. Mr. 
Preston told me therc’d be a gang 
of six. They’re going to rig up a 
derrick.” 

“That’s a good idea,” Jerry said. 
“We can get over to Dilwych fairly 
early, Jane.” 

Unloading 

The next morning, soon after 
seven, Walter Preston arrived with 
six 'of the farmworkers and two 
tractors towing large rubber-tyred 
trailers. They unloaded the gear 
for the derrick and set it up on 
the landing-stage. A little later 
Mr. Robinson arrived in the Land- 
Rover and introduced himself. He 
was a bluff, hearty man with a- 
round, friendly face, and he told 
Jerry and Jane that if they wished 
to look round the farm they could 
roam at will. They thanked him 
for the invitation and said they 
had every intention of seeing 
everything before they sailed. 

At nine o’clock the men broke J 

Continued on page 10 


Tt/eAx/dcu/ 


■as 


Fun to plow 



( RAIL RACE 


A thrilling race over Britain’s 
railways with miniature engines. 

“ Incident ” cards check or send you 
forward as you make your Own winning 
route, on a large stout map-board. 
2—6 players. 

17 , 11 


( BALI ) 



Bali is the best pocket size word game for I—4 players, 
entirely different from any other, being neither a crossword 
nor patience type of game. It contains 108 fine patience 
size playing cards. Play it alone or with your friends. 


7'6 



CONTACT QUIZ ) 

* This unique electrical quiz 
game will fascinate and 
absorb. Questions are asked, 
if the answer is right, on goes 
the light. • Complete with 12 
quiz cards, but without battery. 

12 , 11 


( FLOUNDERING 

Everyone can join in this 
game—yes, even the very 
young ! And the fun is 
tremendous ! Players col¬ 
lect their flounders by 
throwing the dice and rob oppo¬ 
nents of their catches. The ideal 
party game. 




tell mD 

The queen of quiz game: 
Provides endless fun for chil 
dren 8—15 and grown-up 
enjoy it too. Spin the whe< 
and roll out the questions ! An 
number can play. 

Obtainable from good toyshops and departmental stores. If your deafer cann: 
supply, write for address of nearest stockist to : 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. Dept. C, Enfield, Mddx 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 





TABLE SOCCER 



STAN MATTHEWS 
AND 

NAT LOFTHOUSE 

say: “ Terrific ! Excit¬ 
ing!! Most realistic!!!” 


The Game with a Kick ! I 

Terrific fun with this most realistic J 
of all tabic soccer games. You can 
pass, shoot, intercept, dribble, and 
outwit your opponent by skilful 
play. 22 Patent men, ball and 
goals, original game with Finger 
Tip Control. Every time you 
l play you enjoy it more. Form a 1Alil 

League and qualify for magnificent lO'll, I9'll 9 45'4 
“Newfooty” awards, full details „ 

in all games. As recommended by Scottish 

_ Internationals GeorgcYoung 

FROM GOOD SPORTS AND (Rangers F,C.) and Lawrie 
TOY SHOPS EVERYWHERE Reilly (Hibernian F.C.) 
or scn{ ! ^d. stamp to the makers for details 

THE NEWFOOTY CO., Dept. 5b, PRIMROSE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 4 




STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(AN Different) 


100 World ... 2- 
100 Brit. Kmpuv 2 6 
50 New Zvaland 

(Oatd, 9 9) 2, 6 
300 China ... 1/6 
100 J a p a ii ... 2 - 

10 Ktliiopia ... 2 1~ 
10 Afghanistan 3 9 
10 X. S. Wafts 1,6 
10 Jlniie Kong 13 
. 10 Kfii.ya ... 1 /- 
100 fit. Britain 8/6 
10 Iielaml ... 1.3 


10 Zanzibar 
100 Germany 
50 India 
25 Kgypt 
50 Australia 
25 Burma 
25 French Cols. 1 b 


2 b 
, 1 /■ 
, 1 /- 
, 1 /- 

, 2b 


10 Rhodesia* . 
10 Cyprus 
10 Barbados 
25 Jamaica 
100 Hungary 
25 Iran 


1/3 
1/3 
2f- 
2/6 
, 1/6 
1/3 


Please add 3d. for postage. 

I.i-t of Packets and Sets sent on request. 
STAXJ.KY GIBBONS' SIMPLIFIED WHOLE 
WORLD CATALOGUE 1958 K1)N., NOW 
READY. PRICE 21/-, Postage 1/9. Secure 
your copy early. 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

3 l/C Works from 

Toreli 

Post 6d. y '}0z£\ \5^4S‘ Bal,er y 



“‘Coiiiprlses ALL 
ueifs.sary parts and 
foetal llase 16r simple 
assembly to make this working Electrlo 
Motor. Qreat fcctmrcdl, rnsl'ructfvr ana 
entertaining boy's toy. Complete with 
diagrams and easy directions. 

Scad 4/» P.O. or stamps. 

Wm. PENN, Ltd. (Dept. CW), 
585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 


IDEAL XMAS GIFTS 

Years of endless fun 

LUCAS PROJECTOR 

The most popular Still 
Projector with 6 Films 
and Transformer. 

Enjoy 200 films about 
space travel, adventure, 
nature, sport, etc. 

Cash 63/- or 5/- 
Deposit and 8 
Monthly payments 
of 8/-. Post 2/6. 

MASTER-BUILDER 

-.Sensational. Houses. 

; castles, bridges, ships, 
aeroplanes easily built. 

C n brea k a bio poi y t hen i 
bricks. Cash 29'- 
or 5/- Deposit and 
8 Monthly pay¬ 
ments of 3/4. Post 2/- 

HOPE LABORATORIES LTD. 

(Dept. CN2), 151 Drury Lane, Oldham, Lancs. 



5 MANCHURIA. TREE to every. DAPIFCTO 
_one^ ordering one o f these rHuRCIj 

JO Ailf. . 50 ditt. i lOO diff. 

Sudan... 1 .'9 Australia 1/9 Belgium ... 1/6 

Zanzibar 2'- Canada 1/6,Hungary ...1/6 

25 diff. Chile ... 2 3 Mozambique 12,'- 
Siam ... 1/9 Finland l/6 Japan ... 2/- 

Ceylon 1/6 Mexico 2 6 Norway ... 3/- 

Israel 4'- Bolivia G'-.’Poland ... 3/9 


Please tell .i/iinr pnrcnf.t. 

Tost age 3d. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
BattJUmpa(K), IS Kidderminster Rd., Croydon. By. 


NEW ZEALAND—FREE 


A long set of Q.E. stamps (small figures) 
romp rising 10 values to 1/6 is offered FREE 
with our discount Approvals. Seud early for 
this fine used set as supplies are limited. 
Postage 3d. (O vc seas 6d.) is essential. 

Plcffljuc fell your parents. 

Price of set without Approvals—1/6 post free. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

27 Cape Rd., Seaton, Workington, England 


STAMP ALBUM PLUS nf STAMPS 

ABSOLUTELY FREE!! 

To obtain these 3 gifts, send 6d. P.O. to 
cover return postage, and request,. Approvals 
with details of other gifts available. 

Tell your parents. 

MYERS & CO. (Dept. CN12) 

42 CastJeview Gardens, IIFord, Essex 



The Lesdix Crystal Set 

A neat and attrac¬ 
tive de-luxe Table 
Model WJ re less 
Receiver —needs 
only a good aerial 
and earth for sweet, 
clearreception. The 
case, as illustrated, 
can be supplied in 
pastel shades of 
Pink, Green, Blue, 
Orange and Yellow. 
Fitted tapped aerial 
coil, var. condenser, 
diode detector, which needs no adjustment, 
transformer and double headphones, with 
all aerial, earth and headphone plugs and 
sockets. Tested and ready for use, 35/-, 
post 2/6. The standard Model as above 
but in Brown bakelite case, 4"x 3" x 2 ", 
30/-, post 2/6. 

Miniature Motor for Models 

41/6 volt battery type as used by many toy 
and model manufacturers, 10/9 post free. 
Write for special lcallets on these special 
bargains, 

ELE£TRADIX RADIOS 

Depc. S, 214 Queenstown Road, 
Battersea, S.W.8. MACaulay 2159 


A Winner forXmas! 




SENIOR PENCIL BOX 


FAMOUS FOR ITS 
SUPER ROLL-TOP 

Beautifuffy finished in 
gay coloured plastic, 
the Rolinx Senior Pencil Box 
is a gift you 'II love. Complete with 
quality contents including School 
Penholder, Mapping Pen, Eraser, 
Note Pad, Drawing Pencils and 

10 LAKELAND CRAYONS 

FROM STATIONERS £ STORES 
Sole Distributors: BRITISH PENS LTD., 
* Pedigree ’ Pen Works, B‘h«m 41 & London, 



THE SEA MONSTER 


'J’here can now be seen in the 
evening sky a large and dis¬ 
tinctive group of five stars arranged 
as shown in the star map. Four 
appear of almost equal, medium 
brightness; the other. Beta-in- 
Cetus. is much brighter and of 
second magnitude. They should 
be readily identified low in the 
south-east sky and almost due 
south about 9 p.m. 

These are the brightest stars in 
the "tail half** of the great Sea 
Monster. Ceius. This portion of 
the constellation, the greatest of 
them all. has an added interest just 
now because of the presence of 
Vesta apparently on the back of 
the Monster. 

LIKE A DRAGON 

Cetus is the Latin word for 
Whale, but since ancient times 
it has always been represented 
as a devilish creature with two 
great claws apparently capable 
of crushing a ship of those days; 
it also has a projecting horn to 
ram a vessel, and two more at the 
back of its immense head appar¬ 
ently to toss it, while a row of 
dangerous-looking spines adorns 
its back like a dragon. So obviously 
it is not in the least like a whale. 

Of the four medium stars Tau 
is of particular interest, because 
it is one of our Sun’s nearest neigh- 


No clues for the 
Conways 

Continued from page 9 

off for breakfast and Mr. Robin¬ 
son drove back to the house, the 
Conways accepting the lift he 
offered when they inquired' the 
shortest route to Dilvvych. When 
they reached the farm buildings 
they got out and followed their 
guide to the edge of a meadow, 
where he indicated a footpath lead¬ 
ing on to the road, and half an 
hour later they were on the out¬ 
skirts of the village. The first thing 
that drew Jane’s attention was the 
telephone kiosk. 

“Let’s ring Thandon hospital 
now.” she suggested. 

When he had made the inquiry 
she leaned close trying to hear the 
voice at the other end of the line. 

Lost memory 

Jerry suddenly cupped his hand 
over the mouthpiece. 

" Blake’s conscious.” he whis¬ 
pered to Jane. 

■ "Ask if we can see him then,** 
she returned instantly. 

Jerry made the request diffi¬ 
dently. then turned to his cousin. 

"That’s the Inquiries Cleik 1 
spoke to,” he explained. "She’s 
just trying to find out from the 
ward if he can see anyone.” 

He turned abruptly to the 
telephone again. 

"Pardon?” he said. “Amnesia? 
Oh ... I see .. . Thank you.” 

Slowly he replaced the telephone 
in its cradle and turned to Jane. 

"He’s conscious all right,” he 
said. “But he wouldn’t know us. 
He’s lost his memory.” 

To be continued 


hours, even though it is 654,000 
times farther fromi us. Tau is very 
similar in size to our Sun, and its 
light takes 10 years and 4 months 
to reach us. 

From Theta light takes 32i years 
to reach us. It is bigger than Tau 
and radiates nearly three times 
more light than our Sun. 

Zeta is most interesting because 
it is composed of two great suns. 


- • ' 

* 

Theta 

V 


VES TVJ 

\leta' % £fc 

Cr 

'*Tau 



-+Beta 


These are relatively close together 
and rapidly revolve round the 
centre of gravity between them in 
164 days. 

Eta is much the biggest of this 
quartette and so far distant that its 
light takes 99 years to reach us. 

At a somewhat lower altitude 
may be seen Beta-in-Cetus. This 
was long known as Diphda and 
also as Deneb Kaitos, meaning 
Whale's Tail. This appears to be 
the brightest star in Cetus. It is 


an immense sun radiating about 35 
times more light and heat than on, 
Sun but from a distance 3,600.1:,,c 
times farther away, so that its light 
takes about 60 years to reach u s ^ 

The present situation of u 1c 
planetoid Vesta is indicated by n 
cross on the star-map, because 
Vesta appears too faint to be seen 
with the naked eye, though good 
binoculars or field-glasses should 
reveal it on a clear and dark night. 
The faint stars shown on the map 
will be an aid in locating Vesta, as 
well as its movement among them. 

VESTA AT ITS NEAREST 

The extent of this movement and 
the path Vesta will appear to 
follow in the course of the next 
month is indicated by the. length 
of the curved arrow on the star- 
map. 

As Vesta appears slightly above 
seventh magnitude just now, it is 
only a little below naked-eye per¬ 
ception; but the planetoid is now 
at about its nearest to us, and as 
it recedes it will appear less bright. 
It is about 130 million miles from 
the Earth, but sometimes comes 
much nearer. Then this portion 
(243 miles in diameter) of a great 
world that appears to have dis- 
rupted.long ages ago, may be seen 
with the naked eye. 

G. F. M. 


■C N Competition Cornerm 


GASH PRIZES TO BE WON! 

Pocket-money is always welcome, but with Christmas approaching 
1 additional money for presents and cards is inevitably needed ! 
This week, therefore, C N offers five prizes of One Pound each and 
ten 5s. Postal Orders to readers who send in the best entries to our 
simple competition. There is no entry fee—and all under 17 living 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands may enter. 

What To Do : Our artist has drawn below the outlines of six 
English counties. You simply have to say which you think they are. 
To help a little, we would hint that one is noted for its tasty “ pasties,” 
and yet another is famous for its waterways known as the ‘ r Broads ” ! 

Write your answers in a neat numbered list on a postcard, add 
full name, age, and address, then ask an adult to sign it as your own 
unaided work. Cut out the competition token (marked C N token) 
from the foot of the back page of this issue, and fix it to your entry, 
which must be posted to : 

C N Competition No. 28, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive not later than Tuesday, November 26, the closing date. 

Prizes of £1 each will be awarded for the five entries which are 
correct and the best written (or printed) according to age. Five- 
shilling P.O.'s for the ten next best. The Editor’s decision is final ! 
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SPORTS frHOKPS 


pLiiiR Walker, the tall young 
Glamorgan all-rounder, is 
again spending the winter with his 
parents in South Africa. He is 
paying cricket, too, and only 
recently was chosen for the Trans¬ 
vaal against Natal. Although 
ln,m in Bristol, Peter Walker 
spent all his early years in 
Johannesburg. 

His ambition 

^iiirry Sherman, who plays for 
the Wingate (London) soccer 
icam. has long waited to have his 
son Brian in the same side with 
him. In fact, he refused to retire 
until he achieved his ambition. 
And the other day 42-year-old 
father and 16-year-old son ap¬ 
peared together. But Mr. Sher¬ 
man is not waiting until his other 
two sons can play with him—they 
are nine and six. 


She changed 
her style 

Jean Oldroyd, 14-year-old Dews¬ 
bury schoolgirl, is the new 
English Schools 100 yards junior 
butterfly swimming champion. She 
won the event in 71.6 seconds, 
which is a new British junior 
record. Jean took part in last 
year’s championship—but as an 
unsuccessful freestyle swimmer. It 
was in the Yorkshire schools 
championship last year that she 
changed her style. She was due 
to swim in the freestyle sprint, 
but arrived too late. So she entered 
the butterfly 100 yards—and won. 

Incidentally, there was also a 
record in the senior girls’ 100 
yards butterfly event at the recent 
English Schools Championships, 
when Christine Godsden of Croy¬ 
don wo.i the title in 69.2 seconds. 


J ^ mv weeks ago we mentioned 
that the England women 
cricketers would be practising 
daily at the nets while on their 
way to Australia aboard the Ragi- 
tane. But it seems that the girls 
hit the balls too hard, for most of 
them were either damaged or lost 
overboard! But all ended well, 
for a radio message resulted in a 
fresh supply of balls being avail¬ 
able at the ship’s next port of call. 

Incidentally, the cricketers had 
far more practice than-they had 
bargained for; their ship was in 
collision in the Panama Canal and 
their arrival was delayed by several 
days. 



Up for the ball 

Two students jump for the ball 
during a netball course at the 
National Physical Recreation 
f-entre at Bisham Abbey. 

J’he Edinburgh Academicals 
Rugby Club was formed 100 
years ago, and its members did 
much to popularise the game 
in Scotland in those days. 
The Academicals were mainly 
responsible for the first inter¬ 
national match against England, in 
1871, and through the years they 
have played a great part in Scot¬ 
tish Rugby. Among the special 
programme of matches to cele¬ 
brate the centenary is one on 
Saturday, against Blackheath, at 
Raeburn Place, Edinburgh, scene 
of that first international match. 
Oddly enough, although the Kent 
club was one of the pioneers of 
English Rugby, Saturday’s match 
will be the first between them. 

Reg Parnell 
rides again 

Jhe name of Reg Parnell will not 
be lost completely from big- 
time motor racing. For although 
Parnell has now retired, his 22- 
year-old son, also named Reg, has 
donned his fathers goggles and 
helmet and taken up sports-car 
racing, with immediate success. 

A farmer with his father, Par¬ 
nell junior has been winning races 
in his 1956 Cooper car, but he is 
anxious to swop it for a Lotus, his 
favourite machine. 

“I’ve borrowed Dad's old 
mechanic Allam Smith," Parnell 
I junior told a C N correspondent. 

I "He knows cars inside out.” 


ANNOUNCING THE 



the brand new book- 
a-month club for boys and 
girls of 10 and over 


Every month THE BEAVER CLUB sends you a book 
you will enjoy reading and be proud to own. The first six 
choices are listed below. They are all grand full-length books 
which usually cost 8/6 or 10/6; but 
Beavers pay only 4s. (plus the cost 
of postage and packing.) BEAVER 
editions are worth admiring! You 
are sure to like the gay colourful 
covers—specially made so that you 
can wash off marks without harming 
them. The first title will be issued at 
the beginning of December. 

HRE OVER LONDON historical adventure 


Parents, 
aunts, uncles 
etc! 

A gift subscription to the 
Beaver Club would make 
some young person very 
pleased indeed. Just send us 
a cheque for 6 books (mini¬ 
mum) with your instructions 
and w e will do the rest. 

See rates below. 


REAL LIFE SPIES secrets of espionage 

THE SIXPENNY YEAR an outstanding story 
of the countryside 

SIOUX ARROW a thrilling Western 
20th CENTURY CAVALCADE pen-portraits of 
great men and women 

JEWEL OF THE JUNGLE afamilv adventure 
JOIN TODAY! 


by Eric Lcylantl 

by Bernard Newman 
Illustrated 
by John Keir Cross 
Illustrated 
by John Robb 

by Hannah Beilis 
Illustrated 
by Irene Byers 



SEND THIS ENROLMENT FORM TO 

The Beaver Club 

(Hutchinson BookClubs) 

178-202 Great Portland Street, London, W.l 

{Or ask your bookseller) 

Please eorol me as a member of THE BEAVER CLUB. 

1 agree to accept at least six future selections at 4s. each (plus 9d. for 
postage and packing) and to give four weeks notice when I want to stop. 

* I enclose 28s. 6d. for 6 selections. * I enclose 57s. for 12 selections. 

* J will pay for each book promptly on receipt. (U.K. members only) 
Cross out words not required. 

Members from overseas must pay in advance for 6 books. 

hi A ME.... Age . 

a T)DRESS...... 


Pfcose use block letters 


c.n. 16.11.57 


RACING DRIVER OF THE YEAR 


\ C N sports correspondent 
recently tried to ask Juan 
Fangio, the secret of his success 
when the great Argentinian racing 
motorist, five times World Cham¬ 
pion, was presented with the 
“Driver of the Year” award. 

But Fangio—who is "the 
greatest of all time,” according to 
our Stirling Moss—speaks only a 
few words of English. So other 
famous Grand Prix stars had to 
be asked instead. 

Ail were agreed on his extreme 
modesty, and his eagerness to give 
any help or advice to young 
drivers. 

Like Stirling Moss. Mike Haw¬ 
thorn is a Fangio "fan.” 

Says Mike: "Probably the 
greatest thrill of my life was beat¬ 
ing Fangio to win my first nig 
Grand Prix—especially as I'd only 
been competing in such important 
events a few months. 

“It was in the French Grand 
Prix of 1953 at Rheims. We raced 
150 miles literally nose-to-tail— 



Juan Fangio with his award 

but finally I squeezed through at 
the very last corner, and just 
pipped him. 

"Was the great veteran ace 
upset at being beaten by a mere 
youngster? Not a bit. He \va; 
the first to congratulate me. That's 
the kind of gesture which makes 
Juan Fangio popular with every¬ 
one.” 


Jhree of the teams in the Dud¬ 
ley and District Youth 
Football League share pitches. 
Unfortunately, there is no changing 
accommodation oh the ground, 
but there is an old stable. So one 
Saturday recently all of the ten 
teams in the league cancelled their 
fixtures so that 40 of the lads— 
apprentice builders and carpenters 
—could spend the day converting 
the stable to dressing-rooms. 


Valentine, the West Indies 
spin bowler, is to follow the 
example of several of his colleagues 
on the recent Test tour of this 
country and enter Lancashire 
League cricket. He will act as pro¬ 
fessional to the Rishtcn club next 
summer, succeeding S. P. Gupte. 
the Indian Test player. Valentine's 
last professional engagement was in 
1952. when be played for Walsall, 
in the Birmingham League. 


E very year the Sports Writers 
Association elect six sportsmen 
of the year. Leading the list this 
year is Derek Ibbotson, world 
mile record holder. He was fol¬ 
lowed by racing driver Stirling 
Moss; England’s cricket captain. 
Peter May; Dai Rees, captain of 
Britain's Ryder Cup golf team: 
Fulham's international soccer star. 
Johnny Haynes; and in sixth place 
Chris Davidge and Tony Leadley. 
winners of the European pairs 
rowing championship. 


His hobby 

unusual hobby for a soccer 
player is that of Billy Wright, 
subject of this week's Sporting 
Gallery. 

Billy's favourite method of 
relaxation is to embroider cushion 
covers and table runners. He 
reckons there is nothing like it for 
soothing jaded nerves—because 
even the biggest of stars are apt 
to get a bit “worked up” before 
an important match. 


rr-SPORTING GALLERY 

BILLY WRIGHT 

In 1939, when Wolverhampton 
Wanderers returned home un¬ 
expectedly beaten in the F.A. 
Cup Final, the task of unpacking 
and cleaning their muddy boots 
fell to a 14-year-old ground- 
staff boy, Billy Wright. 

Ten years later, this same 
Billy Wright was captain when 
Wolves won the Cup. He was 
also captain of England—and 
still is. 




Billy, who began his international career 
as a forward, is now approaching a total 
of 90 appearances in England's white shirt 
and for some time has been a commanding 
figure at centre-half. 

Holder of all the major honours (he 
also led his team to the League Cham¬ 
pionship in 1954), the fair-haired Wright is 
as modest today as he was when he cleaned 
the boots. 


2£sal 
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HARD AT WORK 

“’J’hacmlr said I was a regular 
. little beaver today,” an¬ 
nounced young Betty. 

“I am glad to hear that you 
are working so hard,” said Mother, 
very pleased. 

‘'Actually. 1 wasn’t working very 
hard. 1 was chewing my pencil.” 

SPOT THE... 

PURPLE AGARIC FUNGUS 3S it grows 

in damp woods. Despite its pretty 
appearance, it is poisonous, like 
other agarics. The purple agaric 
resembles the 
common 
edible mush¬ 
room and. in 
fact, is often 
found growing 
in “Fair y 
rings,” a site 
favoured by 
edible mush¬ 
rooms. Not 
all species of coloured fungi are 
poisonous, but it is dangerous to 
touch, and certainly to eat, any of 
them unless approved by an 
expert. 

TONGUE TWISTER 
£j.\v three times quickly: Bill’s 
back brake block broke. 
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BOUNCER HELPS JACKO—IN HIS OWN SPECIAL WAY ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Who was he ? Her father 

Two ; three ; f,„ It . 



Number the books. 

eighty ; 20,000 

Itiddle-me-ree. Cleopatra 

Prtcr *■“» ««* 

Merrilew, The O^t-AST WEEK’S ANSSSKI, 
Woman, Little Nell 
People and descrip¬ 
tions. Garrick, actor. 

Chopin, composer. 

Constable, painter. 

Cnxtoti, . printer. 

Shelley, poet. Scott, Q ^ 



HQtasaS 


araejSQ 



TENPENNY TRIANGLE TRICK 

H ere is a little trick which you can try on your friends. Arrange 
ten pennies in a triangle, as seen in the first picture. Then ask 

a friend to reverse the 
triangle by moving 
only three coins. The 
solution is in moving 
the coins marked A in 
the first picture to the 
positions shown by B 
in the second illustra¬ 
tion. 

THORNY PROBLEM 
Y^hat is it about the cactus 
Makes this funny plant attract 
us? 

Certainly not its gorgeous flowers 
(Which never seem to grow on 
Ours.) Mary Chappie 



BEDTIME TALE 

THE NEW MASCOT 

and some of his school- had the other day. You know, the 
ones who had a goat all dressed 
up.” 

But no one had a goat, so that 
idea was no good and the subject 
was dropped. 

A few days later, when the first 
team was playing, Billy left home 
with Rover trotting at his heels. 
Suddenly he stopped, stared at 
Rover, then went back indoors. 

Some time later Billy entered 
the school sports ground. “Well, 
we've got a mascot,” he said with 
a grin; and he pointed to Rover. 

And what a mascot he was! 
Slipped round his middle was 
Billy's school scarf; on his head 
was Billy's cap; and on each leg 
was one of Billy’s football socks. 

Rover was thoroughly enjoying 
himself, and it is hard to say 
whether he or Billy was the 
prouder when he led the school 
team onto the pitch and was 
greeted with a big cheer. 


Billy 

friends had been to a local 
football match on Saturday and 
had been most impressed with the 
mascot of the home side, a small 
boy dressed in soccer kit. 

“You know, we should have a 
mascot when the school first team 
is playing,” said one of the boys 
after the match. “It would make 
them look like real professionals.” 

“If I get dressed in my soccer 
togs,” said Billy. “I jolly well want 
to play not watch. No, what we 
want is a mascot like those soldiers 


SELLING A POINT 

'\f anaulr: You were arguing 
quite a lot with that old lady. 
Smith. 

Smith: Yes. sir. She wanted a 
sun-dial fitted with a canopy to 
keep the rain off. 


RIDDLE-ME-REE 

first is in lock, but not in 
key. 

My second’s in leaf, blit not in 
tree. 

My’third is in pencil, and also in 
pen. 

My fourth is in now, but not in 
then. 

My fifth is in pudding, and also in 
pie. 

My sixth is in purchase, but not in 
buy. 

My seventh's in turret, and also 
in tower. 

My eighth is in strength, and also 
in power. 

My ninth is in bashful, but not in 
bold— ■ 

My whole was a beautiful queen 
of old! 

NUMBER THE BOOKS 

(Aan you complete these book 
titles by adding the appro¬ 
priate number? 

Tale of-Cities 

-Musketeers 

-Feathers 

Round the World in - Days 

- Leagues Under the Sea 


WHO WAS HE? 

Qnl day a little girl met a man 
in the park. ' Hello,” she 
smiled. “1 know you.” 

“You ought to.” he replied with 
a chuckle. “Your father was my 
father’s only'son.” 

Who was the man? 


ON THE TRAIN 

w e’re rushing along just as fast 
as can be— 

We gaze through the windows, 
there’s so much to see! 

Green meadows with haystacks, 
and sturdy old trees. 

White moon-daisies nodding their 
heads in the breeze: 

We glimpse cosy farmhouses, ducks 
on a pond, 

A shiny blue stream with a village 
beyond. 

And heather-clad hills almost 
touching the sky— 

There’s ,\o much to see as our train 
rushes by! 



WHO LIVED HERE? 

r no lived by the shores of 
Gitchee Gurnee? 

Who lived in Sherwood Forest? 
Who lived in the Never-Never 
Land? 

Who lived “upon the moors”? 
Who lived in a shoe? 

Who lived in the Old Curiosity 
Shop? 


FIND THE PEOPLE 
WHO FIT THE 
DESCRIPTIONS 

J]ach picture suggests 
the name of a 
famous person. When 
you have found the 
six names, can you 
link them with the 
right description? 

FIRST NAMES 

O n y° u s* vc the Christian names 
of these writers and poets? 

DICKENS, HAWTHORNE. 
BROWNING, GOLDSMITH, 
WHITMAN, BUNYAN. 


The answers lo these puzzles 
are given in column 5 



OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the morning Mars and Jupiter 
arc low in the south-east. In 

_ the evening 

Venus is in the 
south-west. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
will appear at 
six o’clock on 
the evening of 
Friday, November 15. 



explorer. 

Firs! names. Charles, 

Nathaniel, Hobcrt, _ 
Oliver, Walt, 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. A A mentor is a wi-c counsellor. (Tnia, 
Greek Mentor, a famous tutor). 

2. D Lateral means from the side. {Irani 
Latin latus , side or flank.) 

3. H An emissary is one sent out on a 
mission. (From Latin emitu-rr, to si-m| 
out.) 

■1. C Captious means ready to catch a t 
faults or take offence. (From Latin 
enpere, to take or catch.) 

5. A Archaic means ancienl; old-fashioned. 

(From Greek archaios, ancient.) 

6. B Astute means shrewd; wilv. (Fmnj 
Latiu aslufi/j, wary or crafty.) f 



LOOK, KIDS! 

says Tony the Tiger 

A FREE 
COWBOY! 



In every special packet of 

KELLOGG’S 

Sugar Frosted Flakes 

One of these plastic figures 
comes in every special packet 
of Kellogg’s Sugar Frosted 
Flakes. There’s a set of six- 
cowboys, bandits, rustlers, 
every kind of Wild West char¬ 
acter! 

Collect as many as possible 
so you can swop them with 
your pals. 


Start collecting right away! 

THE OFFER IS FOR A 
SHORT TIME ONLY 




















































































